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OBSERVATIONS, &e. 


As the Royal Decree of the 20th April, 1799, 
excluding neutral veſſels from the ports of Spaniſh 

America, has occaſioned the following Obſervations, 

Ido not think it improper to annex, here, a copy of 
the decree, ſuch as it circulated throughout the 

ports of the United States, RT: 


S | 

Hrs Excellency Don Miguel Cayetano Soler 
© has communicated to this Conſulate* (the Board 
© of Commerce of Cadiz), the following Royal Or- 
der The unceaſing arxiety of the King for the 
© happineſs of his beloved ſubjects, and the repre- 
© {entations addreſſed to him reſpecting the ſtag- 
ce nation of the trade with our colonies, ariſing as 
© well from the impoſlibility of exporting their pro- 
< duce, as from the want of Merchandize, and other 
articles of the firſt neceſſity, which occaſioned 
<< irreparable loſſes to their Agriculture and Com- 
„ merce, were the motives that induced his bene- 
C yolent heart to iſſue tM Royal Order of the 18th 


Conſulado, tranſlated Conſulate : every time this word 
occurs, in the courſe of theſe Obſervations; it means the 
Board of Commerce of the place it relates to: it is a corpo- 
rate body, poſſeſſing legiſlative and judicial powers in all. 
matters relating to Commerce. (T.) * : " 


4 | 


% November, 1797, granting to all his ſubjects the 
„ privilege of trading to his American dominions, 
with articles not prohibited, either in national or 
neutral bottoms, as well from Neutral as from 
„ Spaniſh Ports, under ſuch regulations as appeared 
o neceſſary to prevent fraud, and to ſecure the re- 
turns being made to the Spaniſh European Do- 
minions. 0 
© But experience having evidently proved, that, 
6 as the neceſſary formalities preſcribed could not 
© beenforced, and even Spaniards themſelves abuſ- 
ce ing the excluſive favour granted them, the ſalu- 
© tary effects expected from this Royal Decree, in- 
e ſtead of realizing themſelves, have been wholly 
converted to the general detriment of the ſtate 
* and injury of the ſubject, both in America and 
„ Spain, and alone favourable to the increaſe of the 
© Enemy's Indaſtry and Commerce; placing there- 
by in his hands the moſt powerful means of pro- 
** longing the war, and making all Europe bewail 
„ its dreadful calamity. | 
„The King, with this poſitive knowledge, could 
© not for one moment delay affording a remedy to 
„ ſo many evils, by annulling, as he has been 
© pleaſed to annul, in all its parts, the aforeſaid 
© Royal Decrec of the 18th November, 1797, and 
every permiſſion that may have been granted by 
any other order, either generally or particularly, 
or by any proviſional meaſure of the Vice-Roys, 
** Governors, Intendants, or cther agents in Ame- 
10 rica; the Laws of the Indies and the Ordi- 
*© nance for the regulation of the Free Trade * 
remaining, neverthelef, in full force; and 


——— — 


* 


* Regtamento del libre Comercio: a Decree of the King in 
1778, opening the trade of the Colonies from the principal 
ports of Spain; previous to this Decree it was carried on 

from the ſole port of Cadiz, and even there by particular 
- permiſſions. . | 
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by obliging the ſaid officers, under their ex- 


* preſs reſponſibility, to take ſuch ſteps as they 


ſhould think neceſſary not only to enforce its 
punctual obſervance, but likewite to repair the 
damage any abuſe of the ſaid Royal Order may 
have occaſion:d, without admitting any excule 
or pretext whatever tending to impede the ful- 
filment of this Royal Decree. 

&« By theſe means, His Majeſty hopes that the 
Commerce of Spain and her Colonies, being re- 
animated, will call torth all its energy to obtain 
thereby the great advantage which their reci- 
procal intercourſe offers, diminiſhing, by the 
meaſures they may adopt, and ſuch as neceſſity 
dictates in fimilar caſes, the riſks occaſioned by 
the war; but, if even the aſſiſtance of Govern- 
nent ſhould be thought neceſſary, the Conſulates 


of this Kingdom and thoſe of America, may re- 
preſent to His Majeſty, whatever their duty and 


affection may point out ; in full confidence that 
they ſhall be duly attended to, whenever their 


„ views ſhall tend to promote the increaſe of our 


Commerce and Induſtry, and to remove the 
cauſes which have hitherto impeded it, to the 
general loſs of his ſubjects and to the advantage 
only of his enemies. I tranſmit this Decree to 
your Lordſhips by his Majeſty's Command, that 
as far as concerns you, you may attend to the 
execution thereof; adviſing me of its receipt and 
of the meaſures you may adopt in conſequence, 
for his Majeſty's information. God preſerve 


your Lordſhips many years. Aranjuez, 2oth 


April, 1799. 1 
| 3 SELERE 
© The above Royal Order is made known ta 


* the Merchants for their information and go- 
vernment. 


* Cadiz, 23d April, 1799. 
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A FEW WORDS, BY WAY OP 
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Thr object of the following Obſervations is the 
proſperity of the Spaniſh Colonies in America, the 
advantages ariſing therefrom to Old Spain, the in- 
creaſe of the Royal Revenue and of our Commerce 
in general. Nature has combined theſe various 
Intereſts; but avarice or ignorance has hitherto 
endeavoured to ſeparate them. The experience of 
upwards of two hundred and fifty years, and the 
compariſon of the ſituation of our colonies in the 
New World, with that of the iſlands poſſeſſed by 
other nations in America, muſt convince us that 
the principles adopted by Spain, in this reſpect, 
have not produced the ſalutary effects contem- 
plated by the authors of the prohibitory ſyſtem; 
and that the more liberal ones purſued by foreign 
nations, point out to us a ſure road to that proſ- 
perity and riches they are ſuſceptible of, to the 
great advantage of the mother country. It would 
be neceſſary to write a volume to treat this impor- 
tant affair as extenſively and profoundly as it de- 
ſerves. Such a work requires time; and, in my 
opinion, it is neceſſary not to loſe an inſtant in 
bringing to public view the influence of certain 
meaſures, whoſe effects cannot be calculated, at ſo 
great a diſtance, without correct, accurate and im- 
partial information. For this reaſon I have reſ- 
tricked the circle of my ideas to the mercantile 
ſyſtem which it appears would ſuit us beſt in time 
of war; and I have endeavoured to commit them 
to writing with all poſſible celerity; hoping they 
may point out as ſpeedy a remedy to the evils that 
at preſent threaten our poſſeſſions. 


(vi ) 


Notwithſtanding the haſty manner in which 
theſe few ideas have been thrown together, and 
other nearly inſuperable obſtacles, ſuch, neverthe- 
leſs, is the irreſiſtible power of truth, even under 
every diſadvantage, that I hope its publication 

will produce ſalutary effects, by rending the veil 
with which error has covered itfelf during whole 
ages, and ſhewing that if the Sword of our Anceſ- 
tors procured us rich and extenſive Poſſeſſions in 
America, meaſures as great and liberal are neceſ- 
fary to cauſe them to flouriſh and proſper, 
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ce It is the maſs of ſurpluſſes occaſioned by 
the whole of the cultivators, that forms the reve- 
nue of every other claſs in ſociety. It is that 
which ſets the carpenter and maſon to work; it is 
that which pays the ſoldier and ſailor; it is that 
which enriches the ſhopkeeper; it is that which 
pays the fees of the lawyer and phyſician. In 


ſhort, the only ſource of payment in a ſtate is the 


produce of its lands and its ſeas, excluſive of the 
ſmall income it may acquire by foreign commerce, 
ſmall in compariſon of the immenſity of the others, 
and often impolitically procured at the expence of 


that other.“ | I 
PRINCIPLES OF THE WEALTH OF 


NATIONS ILLUSTRATED, 


— e — 


Page = line from the top, betwixt the 


words Ha, and the, inert H 1o as to read 
half of the. 

xX1—t1oth line from the bottom, betwixt the 
words aud -nd that, iniert to. 

14—7th line from the bottom, dele conciſely 
and inſert with celerity. 

do.—6th line from the bottom, dele with, 


-15—13th line from the top, deie or/er. 


21—13ih line from the bottom, after the 
word abuſed, inſert of. 

24—9th line from the bottom, after the word 
well, inſert as. 

27-—16th line from the bottom; inſtead of 
theorical, read theoretical. 

30—6th line from the bottom, after will, inſert 
be, and in the next line dele be. 


38—211t line from the top, dele hat, and in- 


ſert which. 

39—5th line from the bottom, dele he, ſo as 
to read tt circumſtances. 

45—10th line from the bottom, inſtead of 
cutrals read neutrals, 

5o—17th line from the top, after merchants 
inſert only. _ 

do.—18th line from the top, dele only. 

do-—5th line from the bottom, dele ar, inſert 
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OBSERVATIONS, &c. 


VV ̃ͤ ( IS NN SLIPS 


PousLic happineſs ought to be the aim of every 
overnment. Monarchies, as well as republics, 
ſhould not for one moment loſe fight of this im- 
portant object. Nations, as well as individuals, 
bleſs the hand that makes them happy; and ſurely 
the love of the ſubject is the molt ſolid balis of the 
Throne. From this reciprocity of intereſts muſt 
ariſe, on the part of thoſe who govern, every en- 
deavour towards the general proſperity ; their 
power will conſolidate itſelf by public gratitude, 
and nations will reap the fruit of their care and vi- 
gilance. 
During the happy reign of Charles III. we beheld 
Miniſters animated by a zealous activity, endea- 
vouring to promote the Arts, Commerce and Agri- 
culture. His worthy ſucceſſor, Charles IV. inhe- 
rited, with his father's ſceptre, his paternal anxiety 
to reſcue Spain from that decaying ſtate to which 
ſhe had been brought by a ſucceſſion of unfor- 
tunate events. With ſuch benevolent and laudable 
diſpoſitions on the part of the ſovereign, Who can 
refrain from publiſhing ideas which may prove 
uſeful to the nation? Who will not depend on his 
protection, when he undertakes to diſſeminate cer- 
tain important truths, hitherto obſcured by avarice 
or ignorance ? | x "7 
This conſideration has determined me to take 
up the pen: I ſhall expreſs truths which may per- 
haps be thought harſh, but which ought not to re- 
main untold ; and if my writings ſhould produce 
the reformation of any abuſe, or the introduction 
of any improvement, I ſhall deem myſelf amply 
rewarded, | 
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The prohibitory ſyſtem, by which our coloniey 
have been hitherto governed, was introduced ſince 
the days of Philip II. Spain, rich at that period, 
boaſted a numerous population, .a flouriſhing Agri- 
culture, ſupported by numerous manufactories and 
an extenſive Commerce. By theſe powerful means, 
the Mother Country could ſupply all the wants of 
the infant Colonies, and give vent to their pro- 
duce, without the help of foreigners. In the four 


ſucceeding reigns, things aſſumed a different aſpect: 


Our Agriculture, Induſtry and Commerce received 
a mortal blow. by the expulſion of the Jews* and 
Moors; the population thus decreaſed, diminiſhed 
daily by the conſtant emigration to our American 
Poſſeſſions: the continual wars, which the Kingdom 
ſuſtained at this period, at the ſame time that they 
exhauſted the Revenue, contributed to diminiſh 
the number of its inhabitants: finally, the ſucceſ- 
ſion war, which armed one half the nation againſt 
the other, gave the laſt blow to the remnant of our 


Ancient grandeur. 


Although Spain had ſo unfortunately changed 
her ſituation, although we no more poſſeſſed the 
flouriſhing manufactories, or the former reſources 
to ſupply the daily increaſing wants of our colo- 
nies, our commerce with them ſtill continued 
ſubject to a prohibitory code of laws, formed dur- 
ing the period of our proſperity. The conſequences 
were ſuch as might be eafily foreſeen. Our co- 


lonies receiving but a ſcanty ſupply of merchan- 


dize from the Mother Country, and theſe through 
the means of the #lotas,+ at a moſt exorbitant 
price, could neither reſiſt the preſſure of neceſlity 
nor the temptation of the ſmuggler. 

The Engliſh, from Jamaica and ci other co- 


1 


8 
— 


*The expulſion af the Jews was prior to this epoch ; 
but foreign authors repreſent it as a principal cauſe of our 
decay. 

+ Flitas, periodical convoys of licenſes traders. 


2 


E 


Fonies, the French, from St. Domingo, and the 
Dutch, from Curagao, Buen Ayre, and St. Euſta- 
tia, inundated our poſſeſſions, as well in the Weſt 
India iſlands as at Caracas, Carthagena, and along 
the gulph of Mexico, with merchandize, always 
ready at demand, and at reaſonable prices. Our 
national commerce was nearly annihilated; and 
Spain, poſſeſſing in the New World a coaſt of four 
or five thouſand leagues extent, beheld her -com- 
mercial connections confined ſolely to the port of 
Cadiz, and was under the neceſſity of receiving 
from foreigners, at a very high price, Sugar, 
Cocoa, Indigo and other produce of her own 
Poſſeſſions. Although it may appear ſurpriſing to 
fome, and to others a perfect paradox, we can 
affirm, that foreign contraband preſerved in our Colo- 
nies the germ of Ayriculture,, and of that proſperity 
which manifeſts itſelf ſince the benevolent and happy 
decree of free trade. Without theſe efforts of fo- 
reign cupidity, the Spaniards in America would 
have been in want of every thing; and not poſ- 
felling the advantages ariſing from a concurrence 
in the exportation of their produce, or the means 
of importing negroes, utenſils of ſugar-works, 
and implements of labour, Agriculture, which is, 
without doubt, 7he richeſt mine of America, would 
have remained nearly annihilated. 
It is not my intention to trace the melancholy 
picture of the ſad effects of the Aoras, or of their 
evil tendency, equally with reſpect to our national 
proſperity, and that of the Colonies : I ſhall only 
obſerve, that eight or ten commercial houſes of 
Cadiz were, in reality, maſters of the trade of 
Spain, from Florida to California; and that the 
ſhipments in Spain, ſales in America, and returns 
home, only diſplayed a ruinous chain of the moſt 
| ſcandalous monopoly. 

Among the diſtinguiſhed traits which will render 
the memory of Charles III. grateful to Spaniards, 
the deſtruction of that mortal enemy to public 


(48 J 


happineſs, will claim an eminent place. Put ſach 
is the influence of cuitom over weak minds, that, 
beſides thoſe intereſted in the abules of the ancient 
ſyſtem, ignorance increaſed its partizans at the 


very moment when the freedom of trade, extended 


to the other ports of Spain, deprived that of Cadiz 
of the excluſive privilege it poſſeſſed to the great 
detriment of the whole nation. There exiſted in 
Spain an opinion, unfortunately too general, which 
cauſed trade and the trader, or the merchant and 
commerce, to be conſidered as one and the ſame 

thing; and hearing the clamours of the monopo- 
lizers of Cadiz, at ſecing themſelves deprived of 
ſo rich a prize, it was believed by many, that 
commerce was ruined, merely becauſe a few mer- 
chants complained. This error increaſed to ſuch 
a degree, that all the energy of Government was 
neceſſary to ſupport ſo juſt a meaſure. Time, at 
laſt, has come to the aid of reaſon ; a ſufficient num- 
ber of years have elapſed to cnable us to judge of 
its effects ; and the commerce of Cadiz has now 


_ every reatun to applaud it. The noiſy and melan- 


choly predictions of the diſcontented, which threat- 
ened the nation with the entire ruin of its com- 
merce and rich policiiions, are, to their ſhame, 

completely falſitied. Cadiz, which they conſidered 
as the immediate victim of this wholeſome innova- 
tion, inſtead of beholding its commerce ruined, has 
ſeen it flouriſhing and enriched. Its Cuſtomhouſe, 
which, under exorbitant duties, and as the only 
channel of commerce between the Old and New 
World, hardly produced a million and a half of 
hard dollars, has, in the years preceding the late 
war with France, and ſince the reduction of the 
duties, by more moderate Parifts, produced beyond 
four millions of dollars; the number of its veſſels, 
the quantity of merchandize exported, and the va- 
luable productions imported in return, have fol- 


lowed the ſame proportion; in a word, the circu- 


lation and riches of its mercantile relations with 


— 
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America, increaſed in ſuch a manner, that this an- 
cient emporium of our commerce, condemned to 
death by falſe prophets, has, fince the freedom of 
trade, enjoy red a more active commerce in an or- 
dinary year of peace, than it had before in four 
Gr ave & 0 

On the other hand, his Majeſty's ſubje&s in the 
other principal ports of Spain, who were unjuſtly 
deprived of their right to partake of the riches of 
the New World, have ſeen their Induſtry, Agri- 
culture, and Commerce revive by this equitable 

lecree. Barcz2lona, and two or three other ports 
of Catalonia, Alicant, Malaga, Coruna, and San- 
tander bear ample teſtimony that the juſtice and 
Jizerality of the Royal Decree of 1778 has contri- 
buted to their proſperity and increaſe. Govern- 
ment partly deſtroyed the Gothic edifice of our an- 
cient commercial ſyſtem with the Indies; and im- 
mediatcly private Induſtry, freed from ancient; 
thackles, manifeſted it{elf, with activity and profit, 
in every part of Spain. This is a neceſſary conſe- 
quence : reaſon and the celebrated Adam Smith, 
who is, without diſpute, the Apoltle of Political 
F.conomy, demonſtrate, that Government, in mea- 
{ures directed to the general good, mult limit itſelf 
to the removal of obſtacles ; private intereſt, al- 
ways active, . diſcerning, and induſtrious, will do 
the reſt. The ſame author adds, and, in my opi- 
nion, with reaſon, that Governments muſt not give 
an excluſive protection to any particular branch; 
or direct, by any predilection, the employment of 
the capitals of individuals. The fetters once 
broken, and the road open and free, the individual 
knows, and always will know better than Govern- 
ment, the moſt productive uſe to which he can 
apply either his capital or his labour. 

Enthuſiaſm has produced Syſtems in Sciences; 
and in Political Economy, which may be conſidered 
as a new Science, there already have exiſted the 
different ſchools we have obſerved in Theology, 
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Phyſic, Chymiſtry, and the other branches of hu- 
man knowledge. The Economiſts of France wiſhed, 


that the protection of Government ſhould be di- 


reed to Agriculture alone; the GREAT CoLBERT 
thought the manufacturing ſyſtem ought to obtain 
this predilection; and in other countries, where 


there hardly exiſt manufactories, and where agri- 


culture is not perfectly underſtood, every one 
ſpeaks of the patronage Government ought to give 
to Conffierce; for its proſperity ; not conſidering, 
that without agriculture and induſtry, commerce 
cannot exiſt. Full of theſe ill digeſted ideas, they 
have likewiſe imagined, that the honourable diſ- 
tinctions allowed to ſome merchants, - were a pow- 
erful ſtimulus to make commerce flouriſh, Expe- 
rience has completely demonſtrated the vanity of 


ſuch hopes. | 


The evils reſulting from theſe vulgar opinions, 
received without judgment, and authorized by a 
kind of tradition, is incalculable. For a few years 
paſt, every perſon in Spain talks of commerce and 


of its encouragement ; the majority of the people 
think that zrade and tlie trader are the ſame thing, 


and ſome worthy miniſters, with the pureſt inten- 
tions, but blinded by the ſimilarity of the names, 


have, many years ago, done evil with as much zeal 


as they would wiſh to employ in doing good. In 


order to avoid, for the future, ſuch errors, and to 


ſhew, by the nature of theſe three branches, that 
which contributes moſt to the public happineſs, 
I ſhall make ſome curſory obſervations, which will 
indicate the degree of protection due to each, ac- 
cording to its importance. From this general prin- 
ciple, which I ſhall endeavour to eſtabliſh conciſely 
and with preciſion, will naturally reſult the one 
we mult adopt, in relation to our commerce with 
his Majeſty's Poſſeſſions in the New World. 
Agriculture is, without diſpute, the fountain and 
origin of the firit materials moſt neceſſary to man : 


to it we owe the means of ſubſiſtence; and without 


— 
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ft, the artiſt, as well as the merchant, could never 
ſupport himſelf, or employ his induſtry, except in 
ſome articles of luxury or of ſecondary neceſſity.* 
'The Bread, that maintains the European, the 
Maize, that nouriſhes the Indian, the Potatoe, Yam, 
and Caſſava, that refreſh and invigorate the fa- 
tigued Negro, and the Rice, that ſupports the 
amazing population of China and Indoſtan, are the 
precious fruits of Agriculture. This benevolent 
mother, not contented with offering us theſe ne- 
ceſſary means of ſubſiſtence, draws from the bo- 
ſom of the earth the materials that contribute to 
clothe and comfort us. Flax, hemp, ſilk, cotton 
wool, and an infinite number of ſimilar arti- 
cles, we owe to her bountiful hand. Nature it- 
ſelf appears to attend particularly to its fecundity. 
The ſun, the air, rains, tempeſts, ſnow, cold, heat, 
and every other meteor, appear deſtined by hea- 
ven to favour the uſeful occupation of the induſ- 
trious farmer: without his aſſiſtance and beneficent 
productions, the manufacturer would hardly find 
employment ; and, in this caſe, for want of the 
objects of exchange, neither would the merchant 
or commerce exiſt. The advantageous utility of 
Agriculture, over its rival branches, being thus 
clearly demonſtrated, and this ſuperior utility once 
acknowledged, it is evident that the firſt and molt 
anxious care of Government ought to be the pro- 
tection and encouragement of Agriculture, as well in 
Spain as in her Colonies.) | 


* ted 
— 
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Works of metals and other ſimilar employments. 


+ The following paſſage, from Smith's incomparable 
work on the Wealth of Nations, deſerves attention, 
“ Compare” ſays he, „ the ſlow progreſs of the European 
- * ſtates, whoſe riches is owing in a great meaſure to the 
_ & aQtivity of commerce and manufaQories, with the rapid 
* increaſe we obſerve in our colonies of North America, 
_ © who receive all their riches from agriculture, and it will 
ebe ſeen on the one hand that five centuries are neceflary, 
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Next to Agriculture, immediately follows In- 


duſtry. It creates ancw, it may be ſaid, the arti- 


cles produced by the former, by the new prepara- 
tions, or forms, they receive from its hands. The 
labours of that induſtrious claſs Which transforms 
the firſt materials, and prepares them for our ule, 
mult neceſſarily attract the notice of Government. 
In vain it may be ſaid, although with reaſon, that 
the artiſts are not a productive claſs; that they do 
not, in reality, increaſe the capital of the nation. 
Their exiitence, in the actual ſituation of ſociety, 
is, to a certain degree, neceſſary in every ſtate. 
I fay, to a certain degree; alluding to thoſe manu- 
facturers who are employed in objects of immediate 
nie ; but, unfortunately, luxurious induſtry has 
hitherto attracted the greateſt protection, and the 
encouragement granted to its different branches 
appears to have been diſpenſed in an inverſe ratio 
to their uſefulneſs. The art of preparing Iron, in 
the various forms it is ſuſceptible of, is, without 
compariſon, more uſeful than the fine works of 
Gold or Silver ; nevertheleſs many penſions have 
been granted, at the coſt of the revenue, and other 
great expences have been incurred, in order to na- 
turalize in our land the manufactory of thoſe pre- 
cious baubles ; when, at the ſame time, we hardly 
poſſeſs manufactories of hard-ware, foundries, 
ſheet. iron, nails and other articles, ſuch as are ma- 
nufactured at Birmingham and Sheffield, which, 
well attended to, would rapidly proſper in the vi- 
cinity of Motilua and Somerroſtro, and many other 
parts of Spain. | | 
Commerce, Commerce, is the favourite theme of 
the public. The example of England and Holland 


— _ 


ee at leaſt, to the major part of the European ſtates, to 
double the number of their inhabitants; when, on the 
ce other hand, it will be obſerved, that 20 or 25 years are 
5 ſufficient in our American colonies to double their popu- 
“ lation.“ | | FEE, 


Th 


is to ſome an irreſiſtible argument; and, confound- 
ing the effect with the cauſe, they endeavour to 
build up the edifice of public proſperity by beginning 
its fabric where they ought to end it. England, 
which has dazzled ſo many ſuperficial economiſts, 
began by encouraging Agriculture, as the fountain 
of general wealth; hence aroſe its extenſive and 
flouriſhing Commerce. Although the celebrated 
Queen Elizabeth favoured the ſettlement in her do- 
minions of thoſe ufeful Flemiſh artiſts who fled 
from the hoſtilities of Philip II. and laid the foun- 
dation of thoſe prodigious manufactories which have 
ſince multiplied themſelves in Great Britain, ſtill 
Agriculture attracted a great deal of her attention. 
A celebrated French writer, ſpeaking of her reign, 
expreſſes himſelf in the following words, „on 
© commenqoit en Angleterre a a conſiderer la culture 
des terres comme le premier bien, tandis qu'en 

„ Eſpagne on commencoit a negliger ce vrai bien 
& pour des trẽſors de convention.” The flouriſh- 
ing Commerce which this nation enjoyed during 
the preſent century, is a natural conſequence of its 
extenſive and improved Agriculture, and of the 
maſs of its Fabrics, ſupported by well conceived 
and well digeſted laws; but we have never ſeen 
England (whoſe meaſures, in theſe matters alone 
can, by compariſon, be called perfect) grant to ei- 
ther the Port of London, Briſtol, or Liverpool, an 
excluſive privilege to trade with all its colonies, 
{ſuch a monopoly would have nipped in the bud 
her proſpering Commerce. It is true, that the 
Turkey Company is, in fact, a monopoly; : ſo is, 
likewiſe, their Eaſt India Copa although leis 
prejudicial, from the great number of its ſhares, or 
ſtockholders, but theſe eſtabliſhments have already 
been denounced to the nation, as real enemies to 
its public felicity. They have, in conſequence, 
experienced ſevere reforms; and if, on the one 
hand, the Eaſt India Company did not purchaſe its 
excluſive prwileges with the ſum of 500,000J7. , 


(en; | 


Rerling, which it pays annually to government, and 


if it were not, in many inſtanccs, a powerful inſtru- 
ment to favour the intrigues of the miniſters, it 
would ere this have received the mortal blow of its 


diſſolution. Reaſon condemns it; the trade in ge- 


neral of the kingdom will one day afiert its rights; 
and if France, or the powers of India do not deſ- 
troy, in the courſe of the preſent war, the gigantic 
empire England poſſeſſes in Aſia, we can anticipate. 
that thoſe vaſt poſſeſſions at preſent ſubject to the 
monopoly of a certain number of individuals, will 
offer their riches to all the merchants of Great-Bri- 
tain, at the expiration of the company's new 
charter. 

Commerce is generally: ed to be the 
grand ar ch of the power of Great Britain; there 
is no doubt but it is one of its principal pillars; 
but the moſt ſolid baſis. of her riches is her Ac ricul- 
ture. According to various ſtatements preſented 
by mr. Pitt in parliament, in order to form an eſ- 
timate of the produce of the ten per cent. tax on 
general incomes, it appears that the annual pro- 
duce of her agriculture amounts to eighty millions 


. - ſterling ; when her Commerce, not its advantages, 


but the real capital employed therein, although it 


is actually at its zenith, owing to the ruin of that 


of other nations, does not in reality amount to. 
twenty-eight millions. "The United States of Ame- 
rica have a very extenſive Commerce, founded en- 
tirely on the produce of their Agriculture : the high 
price of labour will not permit them to poſſeſs for 
many years to come manufaQories of any conſe- 
quence; nevertheleſs their exports can be calcu- 
lated at from twenty-five to twenty-eight millions 


of dollars: I ſpeak merely of the produce of the 


foil, for being actually in poſſeſſion of the carrying 
trade of the Ungliſh, French, Spaniſh and Dutch 
Weit-Indies, and inſerting in the regiſters of their 
caſtoms, when they. touch at their own ports, its 
amount, the total of their exports has been ſixty 


(+) 


millions of dollars. This proſperity r never took its 


riſe from exclulive privileges; not only all their 
ports have the ſame right to the adv antages of trade, 
bat, by an expreſs clauſe of the conſtitution, no du- 


tles whatever can be levied on their exports. 


Local circumſtances obliged Holland to become 
a commercial power. Without more land, than, 
generally ſpeaking, its induſtrious inhabitants have 
been able to gain on the ſea, low, inundated, and 
of a bad quality, it was not poſſible for that Re- 
public to {cek riches in their barren foil. Their 
Induſtry and Economy, alliſted by their conqueſts 
over the Portugueſe, in India, made them riſe to 
the conſideration, reſpect and admiration of all Eu- 


rope; but had other nations not been immerſed in 


the darkneſs of ignorance, and had they employed 
the ſame means that Holland did, the latter would 
have remained reduced to the inſignificancy of its 
own internal reſources. But how did they begin 
to extend their immenſely rich commerce? Not 
by any monopoly, but, on the contrary, by a li- 
beral ſyſtem and ſuch moderate duties that all other 
nations, as weil from this circumſtance, as from 
their ſituation, choſe their ports, although incon- 
venient and of difficult acceſs, as the belt place of 
depoſit for their merchandize. It is true, that the 
progreſs of their proſperity would have been great- 
er, had they not departed from ſo ſound a princi- 
ple, with reſpect to their Eaſt and Weſt India Com- 
panies ; but this only proves, that in thoſe days 
political economy was little underſtood among na- 
tions. The famous Peter Paulus, Fiſcal of the 
Admiralty of the Meuſe—who has ſince been firſt 
Preſident of the Batavian Convention, a perſon 
whoſe memory will do honour to Holland, by his 
talents, virtaes, and extenſive knowledge—this 


_ worthy patriot, perhaps the one beſt acquainted 


with his country and her diſtant poſſeſſions, aſſured 
me, a'few years ago, that he ſaw no other way to 
re-eſtabliſh the commerce of Holland, except by 
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diſſolving the Eaſt India Company, in which he him- 
ſelf acted a principal part. Ihave allowed mylelf 
this digreſſion to ſhow that monopoly, of whatever 
kind it may be, carries along, with it the principles 
of deſtruction; while under the influence of liberty, 
every thing proſpers, {louriſhes and fructifies. 
There are two kinds of monopolics to be conſi- 
dered as to Commerce: the firſt, when one or more 
individuals obtain excluſive privileges to the preju- 
dice of the general maſs of the nation: ſuch as 
when the merchants of Cadiz alone could {end their 
veſſels to our Colonies. The other is, when the 
merchants, deceiving the good faith of the govern- 
ment, obtain from it an excluſive, or at leaſt a more 
advantageous protection in favour of Commerce 
than of Induſtry or Agriculture. It might per- 
haps be obſerved, that ſuch is the intimate con- 
nection between Commerce, and Induſtry, and A- 
griculture, that the promotion of the firſt tends 
evidently to the proſperity of the other two. I 


agree in the force of this obſervation, when the 


Commerce of the nation has the means of ſupplying 
the wants both of the Mother Country and her 
Colonies; but whenever either from the want of 
theſe means, or by the interruption of mercantile in- 
tercourſe ariſing from war, or any other accident the 
national Commerce cannot attend to theſe neceſſary 
demands, it would be unjuſt to deprive his Majeſty”s 


ſubjeds both in Spain and her Colonies of the arti- 


cles of firſt necelſity, merely becauſe they were not to 
receive them from the privileged hands of our mcr- 
chants ; it would be ſacrificing our important Co- 
lonial Agriculture and the happineſs of ſeveral 
millions of good Spaniards to the unfounded jea- 
louſy and unbounded ambition of a few individuals: 
in a word, it would be to ſubmit the intereſt of the 
principal to the ridiculous pretenſions of the ac- 


cCeſſary. | | | 


From the firſt of theſe Monopolies we have got 
clear, through the means of the wiſe regulations 
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4 free trade. The ſecond is a formidable 
enemy, which we {till have to combat; and ſo 
much the more formidable, by reaſon that an opi- 
nion, much more extenſive than learned, offers it 
a numerous phalanx of partizans and defenders. 


Wherefore, I well know the difficulty of my un- 


dertaking; but I likewiſe know, that the greateſt 
of all evils, is, to believe that they are incurable. 
I am equally acquainted with the honour and good 


faith of my nation, to whole proſperity my labours 
are directed; and that its good ſenſe will apreciate 


my intentions, and the value of the arguments I. 


ſhall advance in ſupport of my opinion. At all 


events, to deſiſt, through fear, from publiſhing 


truths, when they can be of ſervice, and to reſpect 


crror, merely becauſe it is accredited, is as far be- 


neath my character, as it is Planer in a good 


Spaniard, attached to his King and Country. 
Private intereſt is the main ſpring of the human 
heart: it is a ſtimulus with which nature has en- 
dowed us, directed to our preſervation: when 
kept within its natural bounds, it is a virtue, and 
is laudable, from the noble end to which it tends ; 
but when it breaks the juſt limits that ought to 
reſtrain it, when it endeavours to extend itſelf, 
to the prejudice of others, it is neceſſary to check 
its progreſs. I he beſt of things become dangerous, 
when abuſed; a torrent ſweeps and deſtroys all it 
finds in its way ; but if its waters are banked up, 
and intelligently diſtributed by well-dire&ted ca- 
nals, inſtead of being dangerous, it is a ſource of 
proſperity and riches. Fire, generally ſpeaking, 
is to man a neceſſary agent: it is a protection 
againſt the inclemency of winter, and extremely 
uſeful for domeſtic purpoſes, and in ſeveral opera- 


tions of the Arts; when at the ſame time, this 


comforting element burns, conſumes, and anni- 
hilates every thing, if prudence and vigilance do 
not manage it with diſcretion. The ſame happens 
with reſpect to trade Its operations are neceſlary, 
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uſefal to ſociety, and deſerve the protection of 
Government; but when, through cupidity, it ex- 
tends its views in a manner that May prejudice ſo- 
ciety itſelf, the Government that protects it, ought 
to reſtrain the efforts of its ambition, in order to 
ſave the other branches; which we have already 
demonſtrated not to be leis important. In a word, 
the uſe or abuſe of things, decides, in many in- 
ſtances, whether they are to be conſidered as a 


\ 


good, or as an evil. ; 
Merchants, artiſts, . and farmers, animoted by 
the ſpring of private intereſt, all, reſpectively, en- 
deavour to draw the greateſt advantage from their 
capitals and their labours; but the circumſtances 
attending their reſpective ſituations, have made the 
' merchants, favoured by opinion, more fortunate 
in the reſult of their endeavours ; and thus they 
have obtained, nearly among all nations, monopo- 
hes—at firſt dictated by the beſt intentions, but af- 
terwards condemned by experience. In England; 
in that iſland, with reaſon confidered as the em- 
ple of Induſtry, where political economy has been 
earlier and more exten#vely underſtood than in 
other parts of Europe—in England, I repeat, the 
Artiſts and Merchants obtained monopolics with 
reſpect to their Colonies, which brought on a great 
cataſtrophe for Great Britain, The Colonies ſhe 
poſſeſſed in North America, which now compole 
the United States, ſhook off the yoke of the mother 
country, on account of the infinite number of re- 
ftrictions which Government had impoſed on them, 
in compliance with the wiſh of the merchants and 
artiſts of Great Britain. Although the duties on 
tea, and their pretenſions to a repreſentation in 
Parliament, occaſioned the rupture, yet it was 
cauſed by many other vexations that had prepared 
for it the minds of the American Coloniſts. By the 
expoſit ion thereof, made in the declaration of inde- 
pendence, it will be ſeen that a blind predilection 
in fayour of the merchants and artiſts of England, 
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deprived George III. of one of the richeſt jewels 
of his crown. 

In France the merchants ; a for a could. 
derable time, the like advantages with reſpect to 
their Welt India Iſlands; but they could not be of 
any fatal conſequence to the Kingdom, becauſe the 
field of their operations, reducing itſelf merely to 
the French part of St. Lomingo, Martinique, St. 
Lucie and Guadaloupe, and on the other hand the 
number of merchants that participated in this trade, 
from Nantes, Rochelle, Havre, Bourdeaux, Mar- 
ſeilles, &c. being great, there was conitantly a 
concurrence at their markets, which at the ſame 
time that it ſupplied all the wants of the Colonies, 
procured a ſpeedy vent of their produce at advan- 
tageous prices, by the very effects of this concur- 
rence. Another circumſtance likewiſe contributed 


to the rapid proſperity of thoſe Iflands. During a 


great part of this century government contented 


itſelf with the receipt of 4 per cent. on the articles 


{ent to the Colonies, and 4 per cent. more on the 
returns; the moderation of this duty, at the fame 
time that it enriched the Colonies, gavethe merchants 
n enterpriſing ſpirit, from whence they derived 
eh advantages Nevertheleſs the increaſe of 
Agriculture, and population in the Colonies, re- 
quired, on the part of the national Commerce, an 
increaſe in the remittance of proviſions, ſuch as 
Flour, Cod Fiſh, Salt Beef and Pork, Lumber for 
building, ſtaves, and other indiſpenſable articles. 
'The merchants could not procure them but from 
foreign parts, Importing them into France and 
exporting them afterwards from their ports to the 
Colonies. This circuitous method, the expence 
whereof muſt fall on the conſumer, was not in 
many inſtances ſufficient to fupply the daily in- 
crealing demands of their Iſlands; and often occ- 
ſioned famine and embarraſſments. At lengtht hoſe 
Colonies repreſented their grievances in a reſ- 
pect ful manner, but with irreſiſtible arguments, to 
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prognoſticated that the Commerce of France would 
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the unfortunate Lewis XVI. and his council, con- 
vinced of the juſtice with which the colonies ſoli- 
cited, in ſpite of the clamours of the merchants of 
the different ſea ports, publiſhed a Decree, on the 
zoth of Auguſt, 1784, eſtabliſhing four free ports 
in the French Iflands, and permitting neutrals to 
import ſalt proviſions, live ſtock, lumber, flour, 
rice, and nearly every kind of p s, taking in 
return ſome produce of the Colonies.* 

The fermentation cauſed by the publication of 
this meaſure, in the different maritime cities, is 
beyond expreſſion. Prophets, who always appear 
in calamitous times, juſt like muſhrooms after rain, 


thereby be ruined: the clamours of the merchants 
circulated from one city to another; and their la- 
mentations were ſimilar to thoſe of our phyſicians 
when Madrid was cleanſed: or like unto thoſe of 
the merchants of Cadiz when the regulations of 
free trade were adopted : at length it was deter- 
mined to call a general meeting of the merchants 
of the intereſted ports, and they appointed their 
deputies, in order to go and repreſent immediately 
at Verſailles, all the evils that threatened the Com- 
merce of France. 

'The enlightened miniſter who had adopted io 
jaſt a meaſure, foreſaw the complaints of the mer- 
chants, as well he had foreſeen its advantageous 
reſult. His anſwer was, therefore, that they might 
preſent their obſervations, and that if his Majeſty 
found them juſt, he would do them immediate ju{- 
tice. Animated by this anſwer, the deputies of the 
Commerce diſſeminated throughout the anti-cham- 
vers of Paris various printed notes and memorials, 
repreſenting their grievances and their pretenſions. 
The agents from the Colonies and the owners of 
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* This was in time of peace; when the navigation of 
France was neither expoſed cr interrupted. 
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plantations, who were very numerous in Paris, 

wrote, on their part; and a paper war commenced 
in France, in which the merchants were allo de- 
feated. As from the ſhock of the ſteel and flint ra- 
pidly iſſues forth the ſpark, {o did, from this ſhock 
of opinions and from the compariſon of writipgs, 
truth immediately appear. The planters demon= 
ſtrated, in ſuch glaring colours, the fatal conſe- 
quences which had taken place in the Iſlands, by the 
unjuſt monopoly to which the merchants of France 
{till aſpired, that the opinion of the public turned 
entirely in favour of the Coloniſts, and the miniſter 
ſupported the wile Decree of the 3oth of Auguſt. 
Time developed the unjult pretenſions of the mer- 
chants ; -and the Commerce of France, in lieu of 
ſuffering the evils that had been proonoſticated, 
was never fo extenſive and flourithing as in the 
years immediately following the Decree, until the 
beginning of the revolution. On the other hand, 
the Agriculture of their Iflands arrived at the 
higheſt pitch of proſperity, as it is proved by the 
annexed ſtatement of their exports pi eſented to the 
Conſtituent Aſſembly. “* | 

As the expreſſion I have made uſc of before, 


namely, that the traders (or merchants) are not the 
trade (or Commerce) may ſtill appear a Paradox to 


ſome, and that clear ideas on this point may produce 


as much good for the future as the contrary ones, it 


appears, have hitherto injured us, I ſhall take the 
liberty of copying here a paragraph of one of thoſe 
writings which appeared at Paris during this fa- 
mous controverſy : when I fay I ſhall copy, Imean ! 
ſhall extend ſome ideas, to the beſt of my recollec- 
tion, from a book I read ten years ago. 

„What is Commerce!“ ſays the author, “ It is 
© the movement or circulation of the objects of 
exchange, by which we get rid of our ſurpluſſes, 


- ** 


— 


* Vide the Table at the end of this Eliay. 
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© and whereby we obtain the articles we are in 
„Want of. Who are thoſe that contribute moſt 
* towards Commerce, and who are, conſequently, 
its eſſential parts? It is the creators of the ob- 
** jects of exchange, either natural or manufactured: 
it is the farmers and the artiſts :* ye merchants 


of the ſea ports, ye are nothing more than the 


* brokers and carriers of Commerce; more, in 


many inſtances its preateſt enemies, by the ex- 


„ orbitant charge of your interference. Do ye 
© contemplate the good of the ſtate in your ope- 
** rations? No; gold is your idol, and the object 
of your exertions; as I have always {cen you 
** contented in times of ſcarcity, and dejected in 
** thoſe of plenty. 2 

© Ye fay that ye protect the farmer and the ar- 
© tiſt; but how do you protect him! Advancing 
„ him ſuccours of little value on his crop, or on 
his labour, at ſuch injurious conditions, that, in- 
„ ſtead of keeping him from ſinking, your very 


_* ſuccour overwhelms him more and more in po- 


© verty. ls war declared betwixt your ſovereign 
© and another power, ye never take an active part 
in the conteſt. Of what importance are to you 
the diſputes betwixt crown and crown? the mer- 


„ chant, as ye ſay, is a coſmopolite, or a citizen 


* of the world; thus have we ſeen the Inſurance 


— 


This idea of the French author, however extraordinary 
it may appear to ſome, is ancient, and is corroborated by the 
Engliſh Parliament in the time of Charles II. During that 
reign, ſeveral proprietors began to convert their lands into paſ- 
tures, even ſuch as had before been cultivated. Parliament, 
to avoid the evil conſequences of this innovation, paſſed an 
Act by which all the land holders of the Kingdom were ob- 
liged to cultivate a certain number of acres, in proportion to 
their eſtates. This bill was entitled“ An Act for the Increaſe 
of Trade;” which evidently proves, that already in thoſe 
times Agriculture was conſidered in England as the moſt eſ- 
ſential part of Commerce, 
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Company of Bourdeaux, valiantly betting againſt 
the eiforts of their ſovereign, by inſuring Engliſh 
ſhips. What was the reſult of this conduct: 
that ye ſaw with a melancholy and hypocritical 
countenance every advantage of our navy, when 
on the other hand the gaiety of your face an- 
nounced the ſafe arrival of ſome convoy in the 
enemy's ports. VVhat are your views, in trading 
with the Colonies ? to oppreſs and annihilate in 
ſuch a manner the planters, that in four or five 
years ye may depend on having a fortune, which 
by a trade of moderate profits, ye could not have 
made in leſs than fifteen or twenty. Conſe- 
quently how do you uſe Commerce? As the 
traveller uſes the furniture of his lodgings, &c. 
«© Nothing proves better,” he adds, that two 
© things are not identically the ſame, than that 
© they can be abſtractedly conſidered apart. Let 
© us for one moment ſuppole, that the farmer him- 
<< {elf ſhould {ſell his crops, and that the artiſt or 
© manufacturer were to buy them directly with the 
fruit of his Induſtry. In this caſe Commerce 
« would in reality exilt, and yet it is evident that 
© the merchant would not. This propoſition is 
„ purely theorical; I confeſs that the multitude, 
or diverſity, as well as the rapidity of exchanges 
© require other intervening hands; but neverthe- 
„ leſs it always proves that Commerce and the 
% merchant are not the ſame thing. In a word, it 
© would be as ridiculous in the merchants to pre- 
tend to be Commerce itſelf, as it would in the 
© clergy to pretend to be Religion.” 

In theſe terms, nearly, did the French author, 
I quote, expreſs himſelf. I agree, that the colour- 
ing of this picture is rather {trong ; perhaps exag- 
gerated : but in the midſt of all the author's acri- 
mony, it is neceſſary to confeſs, there are ſome 
bright ideas, that evidently prove with what juſt 
circumſpection and caution Government ſhould liſ- 
ten to the propeſals and promiſes of merchants, 
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I believe I have demonſtrated, that the firſt ob- 
ect of Government muſt be the encouragement of 
Agriculture, as well in Spain as in her Colonies, I 
have likewiſe clearly proved the right which In- 
duſtry has to its immediate protection. Although 
trade occupies the third place, it will flourifh if the 
other two branches proſper. I do not ſpeak of the 
commerce of monopoly, which is as great an enemy 
to true Commerce, as it is to Induſtry and Agricul- 
ture; but only of that rapid and quick movement 
of the objects of exchange, uſeful to the co-operators 
of its functions, W! ich, like the circulation of the 
blood in the human body, animates and vivifies each 
component part. Ihave likewite repreſented Mono- 
poly as a deſtructive monſter that it is neceſſary to 
chain; I have deſcribed him with all his marks, that 
he may be eaſily known by the light from the torch 


cation of the principles I have eſtabliſhed, with reſ- 
pet to our mercantile intercourſe with his Ma- 
jeſty's poſſeſſions in the New World. I fhall 
nevertheleſs add, that I neither am a merchant or 
do poſſeſs an inch of ground in the Colonies: this 
circumſtance, will at the ſame time diſplay my im- 
partiality, and prove that a diſintereſted deſire for 
the proſperity of my country is the {ole impulſe 
Which directs my pen in the courſe of this little 
Work. 

The mercantile connections of Spain with its 
Colonies, muſt be conſidered under two aſpects. 
The one, when Spain enjoys the benefits of a pro- 
found peace: the other, When obliged by the in- 
juſtice of her enemies to reſort to arms. The dif- 
ference of theſe two ſituations muft of courſe pro- 
duce different methods in our mercantile opera- 
tions; but in both we muff ſeparate ourſelves as little 
as poſi ble from certain principles approved of b 
reaſon and recommended by experience. We may 
perhaps treat on the former ſubject on ſome ſuture 
occaſion. 


6 


What can the wiſhes of the Sovereign, and of the 
nation at large be, with reſpect to the Colonies in 
caſe of war? After thoſe for their ſafety, their 
withes can be no other than to ſee them free from 
the loſſes and embarraſſnents which always accom- 
pany this calamity ; they will allo be, that thoſe 
inhabitants who have the honour of calling them- 
ſelves his Majeſty's ſubjects in thoſe remote regions 
may acquire in abundance, and at equitable prices, 
ſach articles as are neceſſary to them, as well for 
their ſubſiſtence and perſonal uſe, as for the culti- 

vation and improvement of their lands; they will 
l;kewiſe be, that they may obtain an eaſy, ſure and 
advantageous vent of their produce; they will fi- 
naliy be, that in lieu of decaying or being debili- * 
tared by war they may obtain in the midit of it the 
| benefits of peace, an ever increaſing proſperity. 
What can their wiſhes be with reſpect to the Mo- 
ther Country ? "That her Agriculture, Induſtry 
and Commerce, might ſuffer as little as poſſible, and 
that the articles ſhe may receive from the Colonies, 
ſome of which have through cuſtom become of the 
firſt neceſſity, ſuch as Cocoa, Sugar and others, 
migat ſtill continue to come from the Colonies in 
abundance and at reaſonable prices. Which are 
the means to obtain this truly important object? 
I only ſee two. Either a very active national na- 
Vigation from our ports in Europe to thoſe of Ame- 
rica, or to open our ports generally to all neutrals, 
under the politive reſtriction of not admitting any 
articles of the manufacture of our enemies. 

Who in Spain will dare to ſay that the firſt of 
theſe means is obtainable in the preſent war with 
England? The merchants alone (becauſe mers 


E chants promiſe every thing) are capable of ſuch an 


allertion. But if it were obtainable, why did they 
not adopt it during the firſt period of the preſent 
„ Why did they not ſend ſupplies to 
Vera Craz.proportionate to the confumption of the 

coniiderable population of Mexico? Why did they 


/ 
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not ſupply the Havanna and Caracas when thoſe 
ports were cloſed? Why not Carthagena, Buenos 
Ayres, Chili, Lima, &c. &c.! Surely in the greateſt 
number of thoſe ports they had no rivalſhip ? It is 
true they have made ſome ſhipments ; but what has 
been their fate? The regiſters of the Courts of Ad- 
miralty of Jamaica, Providence, Bermuda and 
Halifax will inform us of their ultimate deſtination. 
What have been the conſequences in thoſe parts 
where neutrals have had no acceſs? A general 
ſtagnation of Commerce, an abſolute want of every 
thing, the produce of the country without export, 
and conſequently very low; the molt indiipentable 
European articles, {uch as Woollens, Shoes, Bran- 
dies, Wines, and others of the ſame kind, at a moſt 
exorbitant price. Agriculture of courſe on the 
decline, and every thing inactive except con- 
traband trade. What proſpect is there of a change 
of ſituation, if we cloſe our ports? None. The 
Engliſh have in the American Seas, from Trinidad 
to the Chelapeake, above fourteen ſail of the line, 
excluſive of frigates. Their privateers from Halifax, 
Bermuda, Providence, Martinico and Jamaica, 
are active ſwarms, ſtimulated by cupidity, that 
always block up our ports, even when we have no 
navigation; what will then be the caſe when they 
know that the Spaniſh Colonies muſt abſolutely re- 
ceive their ſupplies from the Mother Country? The 
proſpect of a rich and ſure prize will double their 
number and vigilance, and we may anticipate that 
out of fifty veſſels that might ſail from Spain (if 
that number ſhould fail in the courſe of a year. 
which I very much doubt), hardly will five or fix 
arrive at the place of their original deſtination. In 
this interval what will the ſituat ion of his Majeſty's 
ſubjects, in his American dominions be? Hunger, 
nakedneis, diſcouragement and the abandonment 

of their valuable cultivation, will be the neceſſary 
reſult. In this ſituation the French, Engliſh and 
American ſmugglers, and thoſe of every other na- 
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tion, that navigate thoſe regions, will appear in 


the bays and ſmall uninhabited ports of thoſe im- 
menſe coaſts. They will offer them their freſh 
Flour, Cod fiſh, Salt Proviſions, Cloathing and 
every other article they may deſire or wiſh, at 
prices which the purchaſers will think reaſonable. 
How will it then be poflible for the naked and 
hungry Spaniard to reſiſt fo violent a temptation, 
when the impenetrable woods, ſole witneſs of the 
contract, will offer him impunity ! In theſe confer- 
ences, agreements and demands will be made, ſig- 
nals concluded on, time and place appointed, in a 
word, an immenſe contraband trade will thus be 
regularly organized, which it will not be in the 


power either of the moſt zealous Governors or of 


the moſt numerous and expenſive guards to im- 
pede. The merchandize of our enemies will of 
preference be introduced, by the advantage they 
derive from the ſituation of their Poſſeſſions and 
their protecting forces; the Spaniſh Americans will 
accuſtom themſelves to depreciate the Laws, and 
the King will loſe the conſiderable revenue that 
would accrue to him from the moderate duties of 
a licit traffic, uſeful in its reſults to hi$ ſubjects in 
Europe, as well as to the proſperity and riches of 
the Colonies. And wherefore all theſe loſſes ? 
Wherefore theſe extortions and ſacrifices? Is it that 
ten, twelve, or twenty houſes of Cadiz, Santander, 
and Barcelona ſhould gain forty or fifty thouſand 
dollars per annum ? No, ſurely, that equity and 
jaitice which characteriſes the good and virtuous 
Monarch at preſent on the throne, and the upright 
intentions of the miniſtry, will never approve, when 
they are better informed, a ſyſtem as contrary to 


humanity, as it is to the views of ſound policy. 


The very preamble of the Royal Decree commu- 


nicated from Aranjuez, in April laſt, to the Vice 


Roys and Intendants of America, and publiſhed in 
Cadiz the 23d of the ſame month, cloſing the ports 
of our Colonies to all neutrals, evidently ſhews that 
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fleet, whoſe crew it was nleceſſary to preſerve againſt 
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the Conſulate of Cadiz, to whoſe reiterated remons 
ſtrances this decree is attributed, has ſurprized the 


good faith of Government. In fact, how is it poſ- 


ſible that the moſt enlightened, the moſt virtuous 
Miniſters, animated by the greateſt zeal, can avoid 


ſach deceptions and miſtakes in matters which are 


to operate in ſuch remote points! Full of confi- 
dence and deſirous of doing good, they endeavour 
to procure {uch information from the Conlulates, ag 
may give them light on the advantages or diſadvan- 
tages of certain meaſures: if the Conlulates, either 
through ignorance or through the ſordid views of 
intereſt, disfigure or alter truth, the miniſters in 


a manner become the innocent inſtruments of evil, 


though their intentions ſhould be the pureſt and 


their wiſhes molt patriotic and zealous. 


In the ſaid preamble, it is obterved that the 


Royal Decree of 1797, by which Spaniards are per- 


"mitted to make their ſhipments from neutral 
ports and in neutral bottoms has been wWholly con- 
“ yerted to the general detriment of the State and 
injury of the ſubject, both in America and Spain, 
% and alone favourable to the increale of the induſ- 
© try and Commerce of the enemy.“ 

If my ſituation had not enabled me to obtain very 
accurate information, through very impartial chan- 
nels, reſpecting the manner with which the ſaid 
decree was carried into effect, and of its reſults in 
the Colonies, I ſhould not preſume to doubt, for one 
moment, this aſſertion in a document we muſt re- 
ſpect; but as, according to the knowledge I haveof 
the matter, it appears to me not very correct, I can 
only attribute it to the inaccurate information of 
thoſe who have implored this meaſure. | 

The irreſiſtible laws of a moit imperious and 
abſohite neceſſity had obliged the Government Coun- 
cil of the Havanna to deviate from the exiſting or- 
acrs by a temporary opening of that port. That 
populous city contained beſides its inhabitants a 
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the influence of a climate, a mortal enemy to Eu- 
ropeans, by freſh provitions, of a good quality. On 
the other hand, the Havanna was the depoſit of the 
valuable produce of numerous ſugar works eſta- 
bliſhed in its vicinity. The riches and proſperity 
of the Iſland of Cuba depended on its exportation, 
and the proviſions, clothing and other neceſſary 
articles for its inhabitants, were, according to the 
regulations of free trade, to be imported in Spaniſh 
bottoms; but the very ſame difficulties which 
will hereafter interrupt our navigation, did even 
then obſtruct and render it impracticable : the 
trade of Spain could not ſupply the wants of the 
Iſland of Cuba; the collected crops were damaging 
in their depoſits: this capital, without action, pro- 
duced real loſs; the inhabitants were in want of 
every thing, and the Council very wilely took upon 
themſelves to open the port to neutrals for a limited 
time. This meaſure, as ſimple as it was advanta- 
geous, was alſo a remedy to all the evils with which 
the Colony was afflicted; it was a reſtoring balſam 
that renovated her vigour and life. The port was 
filled with veſſels, the plentiful markets ſupplied 
the Spaniſh planter with all his wants, as well for his 
ſubſiſtence and comfort as for the cultivation of his 
land. The amazing depoſits of Sugar, Coffee, Cotton, 
and other productions of the Iſland, were thrown 
open, and the concurrence of thole foreigners who 
had ſupplied the inhabitants with the articles they 
wanted at moderate prices likewiſe facilitated the 
vent of their produce at very advantageous terms. 
I fancy I hear our merchants exclaiming, ** Yes, all 
this is very true, but it is likewiſe true that theſe 
** very Sugars, Coffee, &c. were carried off by 
** foreigners, to the great detriment of our Com- 
merce.” But ſhall anſwer them, My friends, by 
the ſame principle ye ought to complain that fo- 
reigners export our Wines and Brandies from 
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& Catalonia, Fruits from Valencia, Flax, Sparto,® 
& Sofa and Barilla from Murcia, Raiſins, Almonds, 
& and Wines from Malaga, Oranges and other 
& fruits from Seville, Wines from Xeres (Sherry), 
and other produce from the vicinity of Cadiz. 
© From whence have ye concluded it were poſſible 
to carry on a trade, the advantages whereof ſhould 
«< all fall on one ſide By this rule it would be im- 
© poſſible for trade to exiſt. Beſides, what would 
have been the conſequence in the Iſland of Cuba 
*© had not foreigners been admitted? Its valuable 
and abundant produce would have rotted in their 
© ſtores; Agriculture would have received a mortal 
©© blow, on the one hand, from a total privation of 
, exports, and, on the other, by the want of negroes 
© and inftraments of labour: its inhabitants, who 
are Spaniards like yourſelves, and who love their 
King and country as well as ye do, would not 
have had bread to cat, or clothing to cover their 
nakedneſs. That important place, the key of 
the Mexican gulph, and of his Majeſty's moſt 
valuable poſſeſſions, threatened as it was by a 
ſiege, would have been without proviſions and 
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ig clothing for its troops; the ſailors, difficult or 
if *© impofiible to replace, would have fallen victims 
it *< to the ſcurvy, black vomit and other ſickneſſes 1 
{Hh ** frequent in that climate, which originate, in many ] 
ih inſtances, from the want or the bad quality of 1 
1 „ provilions; and which ye would have increaſed 1 
2 ** by the ſmall quantities of half rotten flour that * 
[ ye might have been fortunate enough to import 0 
5 from Europe in 1 of the vigilance of « our a 

( 


enemies.“ 
The Havanna was in the dtgiution I Mentiäm, of 
a partial and momentary liberty, when the decrec 
of November 1797 arrived, its execution has aſ- 
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* Sha to, a kind of ruſh, ſo called, employed in different do- 
meſtic uſes, 8%, glaſſwort, an herb. 
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ſured the proſperity of the Ifland of Cuba, and its 
benign effects far from permitting the calamities of 
war to be felt therein, the Iſland of Cuba enjoyed, 
in the midſt of hoftilicjes; all the bleſſings of peace. 
Not only has the cultivation of the old plantations 
been improved, but even much new ground has 
been cleared, broken and planted. Its induſtrious 
inhabitants have taken the advantage of ſuch fa- 
vourablecircumſtances, to eitabliſh new Sugar works, 
Cotton and Coffee plantations; their Molaſſes, for- 
merly without value, and Which they were fre- 
quently obliged to throw away for Want of vent, 
has given them conſiderable gain, with which they 
have purchaſed negroes and whatever they were in 
Want of, to extend more and more their A griculture. 
| Let it not be believed that this picture is in the 
Icaſt exaggerated: J appeal to the Captain General, 
the Count of Santa Clara, to the Intendant and ts 
all its inhabitants, who bleſs the generous hand of 
the Sovereign who has known how to make them 
happy, even in the midſt of the difficulties of war. 
With this equally flattering and true expoſition ſhall 
we not be permitted to obſerve, that the merchants 
who have deceived the good faith of the miniſtry, 
in order to obtain the laſt Royal Decree cloſing the 
ports to neutrals have not been very exact in their 
information when they aſſured them that the Royal 
Decree of November 1797 has been wholly con- 
verted to the general detriment of the ſtate and injury 
of the ſubject, both in America and Spain? It is un- 
queſtionably true, that this Commerce gave profits to 
ſome American merchants, but how many have 
ruined themſelves thereby? their active and reſtleſs 
ambition induced them to ſend cargo on cargo, 
without either calculation or prudence; the conſe- 
quence was, that merchandize of every ſpecies Was 
old, towards the end of May 1799, at 20 or 25 per 
cent. loſs, and the produce of the {land roſe in pro- 
portion to the ſuperabundance of thoſe articles. 
Reſpeting Louifiana and the Floridas nothing can 
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be ſaid. Theſe provinces are {ſubject to a particular 
commercial code,- entirely independent of the de- 
cree we are ſpeaking of. But I can aſſure, with 
ſafety, that New Orleans and its dependencies on the 
Miſlifippi, either from the effects of the {aid code, 
or by the advantage of their ſituation, rapidly proſ- 
per, and bid fair to become one day at leaſt one of 
the moſt important points of the New World. Let 
us then examine, whether the decree of 1797 has 
been prejudicial to the kingdom of Mexico. 

When we conſider the extent, the riches and the 
population of New Spain, its various and precious 
productions, and the increaſe they are ſuſceptible 
by eſtabliſhing with Vera Cruz a trade on a free 


powerful eaſons have exiſted to deprive that happy 
E the concurrence of neutrals during the 


riv exico, ani" vain were the hopes the Mexi- 
cans poſſeſſed of ſeeing themſelves amply provided 
with the moſt neceſſary articles and of obtaining a 
ſure vent for their Sugar, Cochineal, Jalap, &c. 
which were periſhing through ſtagnation ; the port 
of Vera Cruz remained inexorably cloſed, and his 
Majeſty's ſubjects were deceived in their hopes. I 
mult ſuppoſe that the motives for not putting the ſaid 
decree in execution until the end of 1798, originated 
from cauſes which diſtance occults from us; but 
what appears to me very clear is, that, conſidering 
the ſubject merely under a mercantile point of view, 
much loſs muit have accrued to the Mexicans in 
not admitting, preyzous to that late period, neutral 
veſſels in the port of Vera Cruz. The motives which 
induced me to form this opinion are, firſt, the know- 
ledge that the population of the kingdom of Mexico 
annuallyrequires a conſiderable importationofBran- 
dies, Wines, Woollens, Linens, Hardware, Glaſs- 
ware, &c. and ſecondly, it is evident that at the 
ſame time this ſtagnation of the produce and precious 


metals of the inhabitants of that Kingdom, preju- [ 


6 


diced their quality and leſſened their value, it was 
equally. contrary to the intereſts of the proprietors. 
Under this ſuppolition, and taking into conſidera- 
tion that ſince we have been at war with Great 
Britain, few are the Spaniſh veſſels that have been 
able to enter Vera Cruz, we mult naturally infer 
that the inhabitants of New Spain have been in 
want of every thing, and that their produce has had 
no vent. There are ſymptoms which, in truth, 
evidently indicate this; according to the price 
current of that place, previous to the opening of 
the port to neutrals, the price of European articles 
was {o exorbitant, and that of the produce of the 
country ſo very low, that it is indubitable this total 
excluſion of trade (as it cannot be ſaid there really 
exiſted any at that period with the Mother Country) 
muſt have cauſed great detriment to New Spain. 
What appears, and muſt be, a neceſſary conſequence 
of ſimilar meaſures, is anextenſive contraband trade. 
The Engliſh miniſtry knew very well that in war 
time our Colonies could not receive the uſual ſup- 
plies from Europe; and that it would be a very fa- 
vourable occaſion to reſuſcitate their ancient Com- 
merce of contraband, granting to the Spaniards 
protection, and the liberty of trading to their Co- 
lonies. Theſe conſiderations determined his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty's privy council to publiſh, about two 
years ago, an order by which the trade of Jamaica 
and New Providence was opened, although i in time 
of war, to the Spaniſh ſubjects, granting them pro- 
tection, not only in the ſaid Iſlands but likewiſe in 
their voyages to and from the Spaniſh Poſſeſſions, 
by means of ſpecial paſſports granted by the Gover- 
nors of the ſaid Engliſh Iſlands. The Britiſh ſhips of 
war protect theſe ſmugsling veſſels and the priva- 
teers reſpe&t them. The urgent wants of New 
Spain, and the invitation of the Engliſh, have occa- 
ſioned all this while a conſiderable contraband trade, 
which the. hundred eyes of Argus could neither ſee 
nor prevent along the extenſive coaſt of that immenſe 


(#3) 
continent. An American gentleman of credit, who 
ſpent a great part of 1798 in Providence, aſſured me, 
that he has ſeen ſail in one day from that Ifland, for 
different ports of the Spaniſh Main, 17 Spaniſh veſſels, 
under convoy of an Engliſh cutter of war ; and he fur- 
ther informed me, that on Sundays when it is cuſ- 
tomary to diſplay, in port, on board of ſhips their 
reſpective national flags, he conſtantly obſerved a 
conſiderable number of Spaniſh veſſels of all ſizes, 
employed in this active ſmuggling trade. It is 
then evident, according to this faithful account, 
that very little can be {aid with reſpect fo the de- 
cree of November, 1797, relative to New Spain, 
as it was not carried into effect until the latter end 
of 1798; but it is allo evident, that ſince that pe- 
riod, although the neutral veſſe}s admitted lately 
at Vera Cruz were loaded only 6n account of Spa- 
niards,* and of courſe, by this limitation, the 
concurrence has not been conſiderable - ſince that 
period, I repcat, the articles they were formerly 
{» much in want of, and that were at ſuch an ex- 
traordinary price, have begun to abound ; and, on 
the contrary, the produce of the country has in- 
creaſed in value, and obtained a quick and conti- 
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* By the Royal Decree of November, 1797, Spaniards 
, were permitted to make ſhipments to our Colonies from 
neutral ports in neutral bottoms, but they were in no man- 
ner prohibited this trade from Spaniſh ports. Nevertheleſs 
in the Spaniſh port of the Havanna, (I am informed by per- 
- fons worthy of credit) Spaniards have not been permitted to 
trade to the port of Vera Cruz, except one commercial houſe, 1 
am ignorant of the motive or by what authority the Spa- 
niards of the Havanna were deprived of the benefit of that 
trade in favour of one perſphn alone ; but of what there is no 
doubt of, is, that by ſuch a meaſure, Spaniards. coming with 
cargoes from neutral ports were admitted into Vera Cruz, 
when at the ſame time, amidſt the ſuperabundance of mer- 
chandize of every kind in the Havanna, they were not per- 
mitted in their own country to enjoy the privilege they had 
from abroad, RED 
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nual export. Let us now turn our eyes towards 
the fertile and important Province of Caracas, and 
let us examine whether the decree of November, 
1797, has been prejudicial to it. ; 7 3. oO 

Nature has eſtabliſhed, in all her movements, 
immutable laws. The Phyſical as well as the Moral 
World is ſubject to her wiſe rules. The laws of gra- 
vity and attraction are as unalterable in Phyſic as the 
principle in Commerce that the price of Merchan- 
dize muſt be in direct proportion to the demand: it 
is alſo equally true, that where there cxiits no de- 
mand, there alſo will exiſt neither ſale nor purchaſe, 
and of courſe no trade. 'The Province of Caracas, 
in ſpite of its local advantages, has not been an 
exception to this general rule. Ever ſince the 
commencement of hoſtilities by the Engliſh, the 
ſame melancholy effects, which we have already 
deſcribed in his Majeſty's other poſſeſſions, were 
experienced in this province. The National Com- 
merce being unable to ſend the neceſſary ſupplies, 
entirely abandoned Caracas to her fate. The Spa- 
niſh ſhips deſerted her coaſt, left her in miſery and 
in the impoſſibility of ſupplying herſelf, by the ri- 
gour of the exiſting laws. The exportation of her 
produce entirely ceaſed ; agriculture fell into a 
languiſhing decay, .and her inhabitants were re- 
duced to the greateſt neceſſity. They not only 
were in want of ſuch articles as contribute to the 
convenience and chmfort of life, but they were even 
deprived of thoſe moſt indiſpenſible thereto. Flour, 
wines, brandies, linens, and woollens—in ſhort, 
every thing was wanting, in a province deſtined by 
nature to be well ſtored, rich, and flonriſhing. Her 
rulers, witneſſes of this general miſery and diſtreſs, 
believed, with reaſon, it was their duty to modify 


the laws to the circumſtances ; convinced that they 


could not and ſhould not have any other object than 
the public good. The notorious juſt diſpoſition of the 
King, and his beneyolent intentions, as well as the 
Wants of the Colony, determined the Intendant to 
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propoſe to Don Carlos Martinez de Yrujo, His 
Majeſty's Envoy to the United States, to invite the 
Americans to carry ſupplies to that unprovided 
province: but it was his with, that the veſfels 
ſhould firſt proceed to the Caracas in ballaſt, there 


purchaſe a cargo of produce, and afterwards they 


ſhould be permitted to import, in return, proviſions 
and dry goods, equal to the amount of the produce 
they might have exported. This limitation was 
indeed equal to a prohibition, for it was neceſſary 
that the Americans ſhould loſe a freight on the 
firlt voyage, and that they ſhould carry along with. 
them money, on which they would likewite lofe the 
premium of Inſarance, as it was impoſhble for them. 
to obtain letters of credit, or bills, on people with 
whom they never had had' any connection: under 
ſuch diſadvantages no American ſhip would have 
ſteered its courſe towards thoſe coaſts. "The Che- 


valier de Yrujo, who thinks in every reſpect as I do, 


not only made theſe juſt obſervations to the Inten- 
dant, but alſo added, If the province is in want 
aof the articles you deſire, and if there are no 
* hopes of receiving them through the channel of 
© the national Commerce, there remains no other 

alternative than to open immediately the ports 
© of Caracas to neutrals. What is it the province 
© can deſire? to purchaſe the articles that are 
*© moit wanted as cheap as poſlible, and to find a 
* quick vent for their produce, at the higheſt and 


„ moſt advantageous terms. Both theſe objects 


© will be caſily obtained by the concurrence of 


« ſtrangers.” This irreſiſtible obſervation con- 
vinced the Intendant, and in conſequence he left 


to the miniſter the liberty of acting on the ſubject 
as he thought fit. The Chevalier de Yrujo, with- 
out the leaſt heſitation, immediately opened the 
ports, and he had the ſatisfaction to ſee his opinion 
corroborated by the decree of November, 1797, 
which appeared ſhortly after. From that moment 
the melancholy ſymptoms of decay vaniſhed from 


"_ 
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Caracas; neutral veſſels enlivened her ports and 
carried with them abundance; Agriculture once 
again diſplayed its former activity and the planters 
ſold their crops to advantage. More, by a fortu- 
nate reaction Spain has been ſupplied with its own 
Cocoa, of which ſhe would have been entirely de- 
prived, or would have received only foreign ſupplies 
or ſome from Caracas, through the Induſtrious hands 
of the ſmuggler. We can aſſert that if the duty 
on exports at Caracas and imports in Spain had not 
been ſo high, if the French and Engliſh privateers 
had not interrupted the American navigation, and 
if the blockade of Cadiz had not increaſed the riſks 
and difficulties of the voyage to that port, the Spa- 
niards would have obtained this precious article, 
of the firſt neceſſity to them, in abundance and at 
the moſt equitable price, by means of the naviga- 
tion of the nevtrails. 8 | 

Will the ſame good effects follow from the Royal 
Order iſſued in April 1799, cloſing the ports of the 
Colonies to neutrals? time, time alone, will be able 
to aſcertain this; but although more than a thouſand 
leagues diſtant from Spain, whilſt writing theſe 
Obſervations, I dare anticipate that if the ſaid Or- 
der be rigourouily carried into effect, the Mother 
Country will be in great want of the produce of 
the Colonies, and that the conſumers, who are at 
leaſt one fourth of the nation, will pay for Sugar 
and Cocoa moſt exorbitant prices ; and all this in 
obedience to the will of half a dozen of ſpeculators 
of our ports. | | 

My pen, tired of tracing ſuch melancholy ſcenes, 
with difficulty continues to delineate the painful 
career which yet remains: imagination fatigues 
and ſaddens itſelf in the contemplation thereof, but 
the deſire of ſeeing theſe abuſes corrected animates 
me to continue the examination of the chain of miſ- 
fortunes that threaten our Colonies, by the unjuſt 
pretenſions of our merchants. I am thoroughly 
convinced that a knowledge of the evil is the be- 


' 
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ginning of the cure; and I am equally | fo that the 


King and his M iniſters, whole intentions are directed 


towards the general welfare of the nation, will 
deſtroy the evil in the root, and will eaſily grant to 

ne nation all that affiltance they ſo anxioufly deſire. 

Let us then follow the coaſt from Caracas, and with- 
out ſtopping at the {ſmall {ſettlements on the Oronoco, 
let us arrive at the banks of the River de la Plata. 
Buenos Ayres nnites, to the circumſtance of be- 


ing an immenſe magazine of proviſions, the ad- 


vantage of its ſituation, This attracts to that 
port the p. 8 of Paraguay, of the interior pro- 
vinces of en, and of the kingdom of Chili. 
The worthy Vice Roy of Peru, the Marquis of 
e e when he was Governor of Chili, a 
oad to be opened, acraſs the Cordilleras, which fas 
„ Rage the communication betwixt thoſe poſſeſ- 
ſions on the South Sea and the city of Buenos Ayres 5 
but neither this road nor that of Mendoza, that 
opens the communication with Pern, would have 


been in the leaſt uſeful; had not the regulations for 


the free trade deſtroyed the ancient reſtricti ions, by 
far a more difficult and troubleſome barrier than 
the Andes, which ſeparate them. The liberty of 


- exporting the produce of thoſe interior provinces 


having been eſtabliſhed through this channel, 
Buenos Ayres acquired both riches and importance. 
The merchants of Cadiz, and the induſtrious Cata- 


lonians, not only ſupplied the wants of the city, 


but likewiſe attended to the neceſſities of ſome of 
the provinces of Peru. This traffic, advantapeous 
to all the parties intereſted therein, alſo. ceaſed by 
the war. Ihe ſhips from Cadiz and Barcelona dif- 
appeared in that beautiful river; and the ſcene 


pretunted the fame tragical events there as in the 


other Spaniſh Colonics ; viz. a total ſtagnation and 


an entire want of the moſt eſſential articles. F 


tmatcly wheat is abundant and of a good qualit; . 
and beef fo extremely cheap that an ox can be ob- 
tained for little more than a dollar: by theſe 


„ 


means the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres obtained 
what was neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence ; but they 
ſtill were without clothing, brandies and other ar- 
ticles of immediate want. This ſcarcity, this ruined 
ſtate of Commerce, not only injured the inhabi- 
tants of the province of Buenos Ayres, but more- 
over its very ſecurity was endangered by want of 
ſome eſſential articles. Nails, Cordage, Canvaſs 
for ſails, and other important objects, could hardly 
be obtained for the love of money. I have been 
aſſured that Pitch was ſold laſt year for the uſe of 
ſome galleys, or gun-boats, at 40 dollars per barrel, 
whilit it only coſt in the United States two or three : 
all other European goods molt extravagantly dear; 
Hides and other produce of the country without 
price, In conſequence of the decree of 1797, ſome 
ſhipments were made, which alleviated in part the 
neceſſities of that place, but theſe ſupplies were trifl- 
ing indeed, I am informed, when compared to the 
wants. From the ports of the United States, there 
have failed in the courſe of fourteen months,* about 
five veſſels who purchaſed their Taſajo (jerked or 
dried beef) at a dollar and a half per quintal, which 
ſells in the Havanna at ten. At any rate it is evi- 
dent, that the ſuccours they have received were 
through the ſhipments made in neutral veſſels by 
his Majeſty's ſubjects, in conſequence of the Royal 
Order of 1797. Can it then be ſaid, that it has 
not produced any advantage? If it was deficient in 
any reſpect, it is, in my opinion, that it was not 
even more liberal with reſpect to the port of Buenos 

| Ayres, which owing to its diſtance and the little 
value, as well as the voluminous nature of the ob- 
jects it offers for exportation, might perhaps preſent 
only a Wea temptation to the . 
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% This Eſſay was written in October 1799: ſince that pe- 


rad, ſome other ſhipments Lars been made to the port of 
m_ Dudes Ayres. 
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If ſach was the deplorable ſtate of thoſe Spanifh 
Colonies, which, from their ſituat ion, could expect, 
with much more eaſe, ſuccours from the Mother 
Country, What mult have been, what actually is, 
and what will be, the ſituation of the Kingdoms of 
Chili and Peru? It is not difficult to gueſs. There 
are, nevertheleſs, ſomereaſons with reſpect to thoſe 
rich poſſeſſions, that ſhould calm our anxiety. The 
means of their ſubſiſtence does not depend on the 


caprice or efforts of the merchants. Their Agri- 


culture muit have ſupplied them with thoſe indiſ- 
penſable articles for their preſervation : their ma- 
nufactorics, although coarſe, muft* have afforded 
them the means of clothing the people. But were 
either their Agriculture or the exportation of pro- 
duce very active? let the merchants anſwer this, 
and ſay what quantities of merchandize they have 
introduced into Peru, and mention the returns _—_ 
have preſented in the ports of Spain, during th 
war ! In good faith, they cannot complain of Hip 
ing had any rivalſhip in that trade: let us then ex- 
amine the cuſtom houſe books of 1797, and 98, and 
fee if they are in a ſituation to furniſh the Colonies 
in time of war; let us compare the imports and ex- 
ports of the years of peace with the above men- 
tioned two, and we will immediately find the ſolu- 
tion of the problem. 

' By what I have here ſaid, I have ſafficiently 
proved, that the Royal Order of April, which the 
merchants have ſurprized from the good faith of 
the Miniſtry, cloſing the ports of the Colonies. to 


ne ſhipments made by Spaniards in neutral bot- 


toms, is contrary to the intereſt of the Colonies : I 
Mall now proceed to make ſome rapid obſervations, 
to ſhew that it is equally contrary to the interelt of 
the Mother Country, of the King and of the Mer- 
chant in general. 

The exportation of the produce and manufactures 
of Old Spain is, without doubt, of great advan- 


tage to its Induſtr y and Agriculture. Many of | 
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theſe productions of Spain enjoy a decided prefer- 
ence in {ome of our American {ſettlements : and 
among the articles of our manufacture, although 
few in number, there are {ome that are preferred 
to thoſe of the ſame kind from foreign countrics. 
The nentrals, like true merchants, do, and will 
always, ſeek, if they be permitted to return to our 
Colonies, {uch articles as are adequate to the uſe of 
the conſumers. By the knowledge they have ob- 
tained from experience, the Americans have ex- 
ported from Spain, with this view, for ſome time 
paſt, much Iron from Biſcay ; Paper-florete, Bran- 
dies and Wines from Catalonia; Wines of Vina- 
carlo, and Oils from Valencia; Dried Fruit, Soap 
and Wines from Murcia, Malaga and Xerez; &c. 
&c. They do not ſo much take them for the con- 
ſumption of the United States as to re-export them 
to the Spaniſh poſſeſſions. As a proof that this is 
their deſtination, all theſe articles have riſen, con- 
ſiderably in the ports of the United States, ſince 
thoſe of Spaniſh America have been opened, and 
their continual demand will increaſe-that of the 
neutrals in Spain, for the ſame articles. If the 
Royal Order of April is carried into effect, our 
Brandies, Wines, Oils, Soap, Writing Paper, and 
other innumerable articles, will remain in Spain 

Without export: for the trifling and inſulated ope- 
rations of ſome merchants, who may venture to 

diſpatch a veſſel or two to our Colonies, cannot be 
compared to the eſtabliſhed and continual trade of 
eutrals, who would take ſaid objects as returns in 

part for the Cocoa of Caracas, Sugars of the Ha- 
vanna, Cochineal, Jalap and Braſiletto of Vera 
Cruz, which they carry to Old Spain. It is then 

evident, that to cut off this Commerce, without 

ſubſtituting any other more advantageous, will 

cauſe, among other evils to Spain, that of annihi- 

lating the exports of the Mother Country. There 

are other confiderations {till more powerful. The 

Cocoa, Sugars and other produce of our America, 
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have become articles of the firſt neceſſity for a great 
part of the nation; and experience having evidently 
demonſtrated, that our merchants cannot intro- 
duce them in time of war, in proportion to their de- 
mand, if the ports are ſhut to neutrals it will nat u- 
Tally reſult, that the Spaniſh ſubject will be under 
the neceſlity of paying 40 or 50 dollars the cwt. or 
perhaps more, for ſugar, inſtead of 30 or 35, at 
Which it was ſelling in ſome of our ports; and 80 
dollars the fanega, perhaps more, for Cocoa of the 
Grit q. nality, in lieu of 50 or 60, Which was lately 
the price in Spain; I ſpeak of hard dollars: to this 
muſt be added, that if the exiſting differences be- 
twizt France and the United States ſhould be ſet- 
tled, as there is every reaſon to hope, inſurance 
will fall conſiderably, and of courſe ſo will the 
price of our colonial produce in Spain. 

If the adoption of the mercantile ſyſtem, ſolicited 
and obtained by the Conſulate of Cadiz, threatens 
the nation with the evils I have juſt mentioned, 
thoſe that the King, or the public .revenue, will 
inter, by a diminution in the revenue of the crown, 
will not be leſs. In order to make a calculation as 
near the truth as poſlible, let us take the Iſland of 
Cuba as an example. 

According to the Havanna Gazette, there were - 
exported from that city in the courſe of the year 
1798, upwards of 134,000 boxes of ſugar: White 
Sugar ſold at 10 and Brown at 8 dollars per cwt. 
taking the average of which, the medium price will 
be y dollars the 100olb. by this rule the total value 
of the 134,000 boxes, ſuppoſing each to average 
four quintals or 400lb. would be 4,824,090 hard 
dollars; and as the duty on exportation is 9 per 
cent. this alone muſt have produced to the King 
434,160 hard dollars, or 8, 683, 200 reals of vellon.* 


— = 


Neal de well;n is a current coin in Spain, Seele worth 
5 cents, in which the accounts are kept at the Royal treaſury, 


1 


It might perhaps be ſaid, that there were periods 


= when Sugars were not quite ſo high, but beſides that 


tue difference of price was very inconſiderable, 


1 : neither do I calculate the duties of 4/cavala on the 


ſale of ſaid Sugars, previous to its embarkation, and 
I have limited my calculation ſolely to the port of 
the Havanna, without including that of St. Jago, or 
making mention of Coffee, Cotton, Hides and other 
articles, by far ſuperior both in value and amount 


of duties, to the trifling difference there may have 


== been in the price of Sugars. Theſe 134,000 boxes, 
== whoſc value we have already mentioned to be 
4.824, oo hard dollars, muſt have been purchaſed 


by merchandize imported, let us ſuppoſe to the 
amount of 4,000,000 of dollars. ' he King reco- 
vers a duty thereon of 32* per cent. and conſe- 
quently thele importations mult have produced 


him 1,280,000 hard dollars, or 25,600,000 
WE rcals of vellon, which added to the 8,683,200 
of the duties on exports make 34,283,209 reals 


of vellon, One third of the produce enters Spain, 
and pays, on its arrival, 3 dollars the quintal, 
and of courſe will give 2,679,960 reals of velion, 
which added to the 34,283,200, makes the total 


11 amount 36,963,160 reals vellon. This is merely 
a rough calculation, but it cannot be far from the 


i truth. If the ſole Iſland of Cuba, opened to neu- 


* Since making the above calculation, I have received 
more correct information, which ſhews me I have committed 
ſome miſtake therein. It appears that the duty of 32 per 
cent. on imports, is only on dry goods, which in reality com- 


oc three quarters of the total importations by neutral veſ- 


ſels. Brandies, Wines, &c. only pay 25 per cent. and pro- 
viſiops 22 per cent. Even with this alteration of datums, I 
can add, in ſupport of my firſt calculation, and by infor- 
mation juſt come to hand, that the amount of the cuſtom 
houſe revenue, in the Havanna alone, ſor the year 1799 was 
2,199,550 hard dollars: the exportation of Sugars Laving 
pncreated during the ſaid year to 165, 602 boxes, 
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trals, does give ſo conſiderable a reinforcement to 
the public revenue, ſhould the King be pleaſed to 
order the opening of the principal ports of America 
and Spain, during the war, under the ſame duties 
and ſuch modifications, as I {hall hereafter indicate, 
and if we conſider the immenſe field which the 
Kingdoms of New Spain, Guatimala, the coaſts of the 
Viccroyſhip of Santa Fe, the Provinces of Caracas, 
Buenos Ayres, Chili and Peru would open to Com- 
merce, I do not think it would be exaggeration to cal- 
culate the duties on imports and exports, both in the 
ports of the New and Old World at ten or twelve 
millions of hard dollars.* This amazing ſum His Ma- 
je/ly will ſacrifice to half a dozen individuals, by cloſ- 
ing the ports; and if it be conſidered that the ſub- 
je& will naturally conſume more in proportion as 
the produce of his Agriculture and Commerce aug- 
ments his riches, it will be foreſeen that the other 
branches of public revenue ſhould of courſe expe- 
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N rience a proportionable increaſe by the effects of 

i this liberal iyſtem. Thus the revenue ſuffers a 

1 new loſs by the monopoly of our merchants. i 
(4 The miſchief that will enſue from a cloſure of 
if the ports, does not reſt here. The King maintains 


a numerous army in America, in time of war: the 
revenue pays for its armament, uniforms and ra- 
A | tions: if by the abundance of the neceſſary articles 
. for the purpoſe they ſhould lower in price 50 per 
15 cent. the King would provide them at one half the 
It, expence they coſt him at preſent, which in fact 
would be a new fource of advantage. In confirma- 
tion of this truth, I have been aſſured that previous 
to the new regulations, by which the Floridas 
and Lonifiana are now governed, the flour ſent to 
Saint Anguſtine, for the uſe of the troops, uſed to 
colt the King upwards of 30 dollars, whilſt at Sa- 
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* By the latter end of the 8 note it will be ſeen, WY 
that my calculation was rather too ſhort, and of courſe it 
| gives new force and vigour to my theory. 


1 


a 


to vannah, in the neighbouring ſtate of Georgia, 
to it was ſelling at five or ſix dollars per barrel. If we 
80 conſider that the ſaid flour was in the firſt inſtance 
8 ſhipped either from New-York, Philadelphia, or 
C Baltimore, for a port in Spain; that previous to its 
he Ws cnbarkation it paid here the ordinary charge of five 
ne per cent. commiſſion, beſides other ſmall charges; 
„ tunat to theſe muſt be added freight and inſurance to 
4 pain; that there freſh duties and commiſſion were 
2 — 


incurred, as well as new charges on the unloading 
and reſhipment on board of a Spaniſh veſſel, that 
tue voyage to the Havanna occaſioned new charges, 
„nc freight and new inſarance ; if to this be added 


tue freſh commiſſion in the Havanna, and the profit 
üb- of the ſpeculator ; if again to all theſe charges we 
as add thoſe, that muſt neceſſarily have taken place 
15” from thence to Florida, the price of thirty dollars 
ner in that province cannot appear to us exorbitant. 
PC WER To this may likewiſe be added, that in the im- 
of WE mente circuit of fix or ſeven months, during which 
2 Wi the flour was depoſited in the damp and warm 
Uh holds of veſſels, the greateſt part was damaged, and 
of thus an unwholeſome, rotten food was given to 
uns A the troops, at a moſt exorbitant price, whillt at ſixty 
the leagues diſtance from St. Auguſtine, in one of the 
ra- BF ports of Gcorgia, freſh flour, of an excellent quality, 
les was ſelling at five or ſix dollars per barrel. Theſe 
per are yet the favourable conſequences, in the Ha- 
2 vanna and other of His Majeſty's poſſeſſions, of the 
a 


= cxcluſive privilege which our merchants enjoy in 
time of peace!! Such a ſyſtem of Commerce is ſo 
contrary to found policy and reaſon, that poſterity 
will hardly believe it poſſible it ever exiſted. 
ls unjuſt, badly calculated, and contrary to the 
1 very end that the founders of ſuch an abſurd y. 
em had in view. That a juſt opinion may be formed 
ok its nature and effects, I ſhall preſent an exam- 
ple, which I think will convince thoſe w ho fairly 
and impartially ſeek the truth. 


* 
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Let us ſuppoſe, that the town of Ballecas* be- 


longed to a foreign prince, that it abounded in 


Bread, Beef, Pork, and other articles of the firſt 
neceſſity, and that the Sovercign of {aid territory 


ſhould invite the inhabitants of Madrid, who could 
not obtain theſe articles elſewhere for many leagues 
around, to provide themſelves at that abundant mar- 
| ket. Let us likewiſe ſuppoſe, that in this ſituation of 


affairs the merchants of Cadiz or Seville, ſurprizing 
the good faith of government, by ſophiltical reaſons, 
ſhould obtain an order preventing the inhabitants 
of Madrid, although threatened with famine, and 
poſſeſling at their very gates abundance of freſh 


rous penalty; and that they, the merchants, ſt.ould 


obtain the privilege of purchaſing only this bread 


and proviſions at Ballecas, ſhould earry them to 
Cadiz or Seville, from thence, introduce them into 
Madrid and fell them to its inhabitants; let us 
again ſuppoſe, that the ſame' courſe ſhould take 
place with reſpect to Beef, Pork, Candles and other 


objects of immediate and abſolute neceſſity, under 


the plauſible pretence of encouraging trade. I now 


' aſk, how would the people of Madrid bear this 


meaſure? Under what point of view would the 
whole nation conſider it? Would they not give 


it, at leaſt, the juſt denomination of prejudicial, and 


ill calculated? Would they not ſay that by the 


time the Bread, Beef, Pork, and other indiſpenſible 
articles, would arrive at their hands, beſides being ; 
half rotten, they would coſt them five or ſix times 


as much as it was ſelling for, of a good quality and 
freſh, at Ballecas, only one league diſtance from 


Madrid? Would not its inhabitants repreſent that 


at the ſame time, that this high price and bad qua- 
lity of POTIONS impoveziſhed them, to the great 


d * __ —_L 


* A ſmall town, ſo called, in the envirpns of Madrid. 


bread, from taking at the neighbouring market a2 
ſingle loaf or a pound of meat, under the molt rig; = 
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d-triment of the ſtate, it alſo impeded the increaſe | 


of population? Would there ever exiſt a m niſt y 


that would not immediately open their eyes on tne 
unjuſt, as well as inhuman ambition of the mer- 


— 


chants of Cadiz and Seville, who, for the paltry 


profit that their interference might give, would 
keep in continual miſery an honeſt people, who at 
J-aſt have as much right as they, to the protection of 


their Sovereign? No, none would exiſt. The King 
and his miniſters never would tolerate ſuch cruelty, 


they would treat thoſe covetous and monopolizing 
merchants with the indignation they deſerved. 
Such is nevertheleſs, I repeat it with pain, ſuch is 
nevertheleſs, the ſituation of the Iſlands of Cuba, 
Porto Rico and other Spaniſh poſſeſſions. But let 
us follow the compariſon, in order to ſhew in 
all its extent, the unjuſt pretenſions of the 


merchants of our ports. Let us ſuppoſe that a for- 
midable company of robbers ſhould poſt themſelves 


ja Sierra Morena, and cut off the communication of 


Cadiz with Madrid, that they ſhould take poſſeſſion 
of all the roads and bye ways, leading from one 
city to the other, and that they ſhould poſſeſs them 
ſelves of, or deſtroy the droves of carriers loaded 
with theſe proviſions, the /ole re/ource of the nume-' 
rous population of Madrid. If under theſe cir- 


enmſtances and amidſt the ſcarcity, which would 


neceſſarily reſult from this interruption, the mer- 
chants were to obtain a poſitive decree, directed to 


the inhabitants of that unfortunate city, ordering 


hat, in ſpite of their wants and neceſſities, nei- 


ther the inhabitants of Ballecas ſhould be permit- 


ted to carry them proviſions, or they to purchaſe 


any from thoſe of Ballecas, but that they ſhould 
expect all their ſuccours from the merchants of 
Cadiz and Seville, who in reality could not ſupply 
them; what would be the ſituation of the people of 


Madrid? The application of the foregoing 1 is not very 
difficult. 
No, ye merchants of the pen ſuch abuſes 


— 
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cannot long continue. Charles IV. is the father of 
his people, his miniſters are wile and zealous; the 
moment they behold your real picture, and ſee the 
true ſituation of affairs, the reign of monopoly is at 
an end. In order to obtain as ſoon as poſſible, ſo 
laudable an object, I ſhall continue without inder 
miſſion the thread of my diſcourſe. 

After having proved that the execution of the 
Royal Order of the month of April laſt, will not 
only cauſe great prejudice to the Induſtry. and A- 
griculture of the Mother Country, but even great 
defalcation in the public revenue, we ſhall proceed 
and manifeſt it is alſo contrary to the intereſt of the 
merchants of Spain in general. | 

The powerful and active naval forces of our 
enemies both off our European and American coaſts, 
and the ſad experience of many unſucceſsful at- 
tempts, made in former times, to ſend ſupplies to 
our Colonies in Spaniſh veſſels, will prevent moſt 
of our merchants from a repetition thereof, al- 
though they ſhonld have the power of ſo doing by 
the {aid Royal decree, and of courſe few will be 
the number of thoſe that may attempt this danger- 
ous lottery. The conſequence of this will be, that 
, anly a {mall number of merchants, either very 
daring or otherwiſe fortunate, will obtain ſome be- 
nefit; the others will remain in perfect in action. On 
the contrary, thould Commerce regain its activity by 
the admiſſion of neutrals in Spain, the merchants in 
e al will acquire the benefits of conſignments. 

is commiſſion trade is very lucrative, it does not 
preſent any riſk and would give to our merchants 
an advantage in the ſales of the cargoes that might 
be conſigned to them, and in the purchaſe of re- 
turns. On the other hand, although they might 
experience ſome tranſitory loſs during the war, they 
would obtain advantages at the peace, which would 
generouſly compenſate this ſhort delay. What 

is molt to your advantage, ye merchants, either 
© tofindat thepeace his Majeſty's poſſeſſions in Ame- 
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rica, poor, diſtreſſed, and without means, or elfeto 
find them rich and flouriſhing, with the power of 
making greater demands, and offering ye greater 
returns? I do not think ye need heſitate in the 
anſwer; it is then evident that the opening of the 


ports is as much in your favour, as the cloſing them 
will injure your intereſt. This is plain. The 
American Coloniſt, who by the advantageous price 


at which he ſells his valuable produce, and by the 
convenience with which he purchaſes the articles 
he wants, gains yearly a conſiderable quantity of 
money, with this ſum he buys more negroes ; 
theſe negroes clear and cultivate more ground, 


this cultivation offers more -produce, this in- 


creaſes the revenue of the King by its exporta- 
tion; this greater maſs of produce employs more 


* ſhips, more ſailors, gives ye more commiſſions on 


its. arrival, and on its ſales. The new duties in 


Spain, {till increaſe the produce of the King's 


revenue, and offer to the nation a precious way 
of paying to foreign ones the balance of trade, 
that may reſult againſt us, and which we now 
pay in effective money. Beſides the richer his 
Majeſty's ſubjects in America may be, the greater 
will alſo be their wants; the increaſe of their 
means will of courſe produce the like increaſe 
in their demands, and from thence will likewiſe 
enſue the increaſe of your remittances, of your 
ſpeculations, of your. commiſſions, of your ſhips 
and ſailors therein employed, and finally that of 
the public revenue by the accumulation of du- 


ties,” This chain of operations, whoſe links are 


ſo intimately connected, moſt evidently manifeſt 
the identity of the intereſt which the King, the 


Mother-Country, the merchants and the Colonies 
have therein. Either ignorance, or badly calcu- 


, 


lated cupidity have endeavoured to ſeparate them; 
but to pretend to divide this union, is to violate 


the laws of nature. Let us prove by this touch- 


tone, the prohibitory order of the month of April, 
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and it will be ſeen, that the merchants, like the i gno- 


rant Indians, attempt to cut the tree to gather the 
fruit. 

It may nevertheleſs happen, that availing them- 
ſelves of the ſaid Royal Order, they, the mer- 
chants, might follow a plan, which could, perhaps, 
give them ſome advantages; but then ſo exclu- 
ſively, that neither the nation nor the Colonies 
would have the leaſt ſhare therein; though they 
would not fail to cover their deſigns under the moſt 
plauſible appearances. Perhaps they will ſay that 
war is a general calamity, that every claſs of the ſtate 
ſuffers by it, and that if the Colonies may there-' 
by be injured to a certain degree, yet they are 


themſelves willing to expoſe their property and' 


fortunes to come forward to their aſſiſtance. As 
this method of reaſoning might ſeduce many, I think 


it neceſſary to expoſe the ſophiſtry it contains. 


Let us ſuppoſe that a houſe in Cadiz was to pre- 
pare a cargo worth 100,009 dollars; when the mer- 
chant enters on this operation he knows very well, 
the communication betwixt our Colonies and the 
neutrals being cut, and in {piteof the partial efforts of 
the ſmuggler, thatthe great want at the port to which 
he directs his cargo offers him a benefit of 200 per 
cent. on the total amount thereof. He of courſe 
takes the precaution of inſuring not only the in- 
trinſic value of the cargo, but alſo the premium of 
Inſurance, and part of the profits he flatters himſelf 
with. Matters being thus arranged the veſſel puts 
to ſea, abandoned to its fortune, if it arrives at the 
deſtined Port, although the Inſurance of the cargo, 
of the premium and of part of the profits, may have 
colt him 100 per cent. ſtill as the operation gives 


him 200 per cent. gain, he yet obtains a benefit of 


L00 per cent. If the enemies ſhould take his veſſel, 
he abandons it to the underwriters, and as he has 
not only cuſured the total amount of the cargo, but 
alſo the premium of inſurance and a part of the 
profits, it reſults that by this unfortunate accident 


„ 
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( 2] 
inſtead of loſing a penny, he gains all that ſhare of 
the profits he may have enſured. So that whether 
the veſſel arrives or not at its intended port, the 
merchant obtains in either caſe, a ſure and conſide- 
rable advantage. If what I have ſaid before in 
order to prove that the interelt of the ſtate, and of 
the merchants are in many caſes oppoſite and in 
contradiction to each other is not ſufficient, this 
ſuppoſition will evidently demonſtrate it, as it is clear 
that if the greater number of veſſels which ſail from 
Cadiz,“ Santander and other ports of Spain for our 
Colonies were taken by the Engliſh, being thus en- 
ſured the merchants would gain inſtead of loſing, and 

et the inhabitants of our Colonies would be under 
the neceſſity of going as naked as the Indians, and of 
eating each other for want of proviſions. But no, fo- 
reign contraband, which has in ſo many inſtances 
diminiſhed the diſtreſles of our Colonies, would un- 
a en to its ſuceour. It 1 is neceſſary to 


— 


* Since to the ae: I TIA fon by the de 
that a number of {mall barks, diſpatched from Cadiz for Vera 
Cruz, and other ports of our Colonies, without doubt in 
conſequence of the order of the 2oth April laſt, have been 
taken and carried into the Britiſh Weſt India I: ands, Don. 
Joſeph Maria Cordero, Captain of the bark. called the Tonine, 
writes from Bermuda, where he is a priſoner, to His Ma- 
jeſty's Miniſter in Philadelphia, in the following terms: 

% Eight or ten barks failed from Cadiz, from twenty to 
ce twenty-five days before me, with the like cargo, and with 
« the ſame deſtination. Thoſe numbered ten, eleven and 
« twelve, failed in my company, and thoſe numbered thir- 
« teen, fourteen, fifteen, ſixteen, were to ſail on the follow- 
ing day. On the 4th of July I was informed in this 
place that two barks were at Providence, one in Jamaica, 
„ another in Tortola, and one more in St. Kitts; this laſt 
«© mentioned bark was ſeen by the perſon who gave me this 
c information, I do not know of any other being taken, 
& but I can only ſay, that there were a great number of pri- 
% yateers out when we failed, for I am informed there are 
« nine out from this Ifland alone” After what is ſaid, I 
ſhall abſtain from further remarks} 
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undeceive ourſelves, the moment that articles of 
abſolute neceſlity are either prohibited or charged 
with exorbitant duties, contraband immediately 
riſes its head. This is a general rule confirmed in 
England, France, Spain, America, and in all parts 
of the world. We at preſent behold thouſands of 
men who {ell their lives for ſixpence a day, can we 
then doubt that they will want reſolution 'when 
with much leſs riſk they can gain hundreds and 


even thouſands of dollars? Can it be hidden from us 
that often from the very profits which this crime of- 


ers, ariſes the means of making accompliccs therein 
thoſe who are but badly paid to prevent it? Tea for- 
merly paid in England moſt exorbitant duties and 
in ſpite of the numerous cohorts of guards by land 
and revenue cutters by ſea the contraband trade 
that exiſted in this article was immenſe, Pitt had 
hardly entered the miniſtry when he determined to 
deſtroy the evil which cauſed ſo many others to the 
ſtate. He obtained this end effectually. But how? 
Was it by increaſing the uſeleſs and expenſive num- 
ber of guards, who abſord a great part of the re- 
venue under the pretence of renderingit productive? 
No; he decreaſed the duties conſiderably, and im- 


| mediatelyſthis precious article reentered the regular 


channel of trade. Previous to the adoption of this 
wiſe meaſure it only appeared by the cuſtomhouſe 
books that the annual importation of tea amounted 
to eight millions of pounds, and in the ſecond year 
after the paſling of this famous bill, the importa- 
tions according to the ſame books, amounted to 
upwards of "TWENTY-FOUR MILLIONS OF 
POUNDS ! Pitt made himſelf very popular, con- 
traband was deſtroyed, the revenue was increaſed, 
and the people of England obtained abundantly and 
at more moderate prices an article as neceſſary to 
them as Chocolate is to us. The adoption of a ſimi - 
lar principle would anſwer the ſame ſalutary effects 
in _ if applied to the Tobaccorevenue. When we 
tool an active part in the War of American Indepen- 
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dence, the council ofſtate determined to in creaſe its 
price from 32 to 40 reals per 1b. with the laudable in- 
tention of drawing from this article of luxury, conſi · 


derable means to attend to the wants of the crown. 


But experience has convinced us how much the coun- 
cil were miſtaken by the reſults of this meaſure. 
Contraband which had already been very active be- 
fore this augmentation, increaſed after this danger- 
ons meaſure. - Whole companies of a hundred or 
more ſmugglers croſſed Andalucia on their way to 
purchaſe Tobacco on the frontiers of Portugal: on 
their return, they ſold. it with the fame facility and 
boldneſs. In vain were troops employed to purſue 
them; in vain the guards were increaſed and contra- 
band was proclaimed a mortal fin, from the pulpits— 
all, all, in vainz it continued „and will always continue, 
to the prejudice of the revenue and ruin of many 
families, whilſt the preſent ſyſtem exiſts. In 1785 
I made a compariſon of the produce of the To- 
bacco revenue for four years previous to, and after 
the augmentation of the price of that article, with 
documents from the office of the Superintendant 
General of revenue, which my friend, Don Fran- 
ciſco de la Deheſa, furniſhed me with; and from 
this examination, there appeared to be, if I recolle& 
right, an annual diminution in the conſumption, 
of more than a million and a half of pounds, and, 
the total amount of that revenue was within a tr ie 
of about the ſame as before. So that the only ad- 
vantages ariſing from this alteration of price, was a 
conſiderable increaſe of expence and a {till more 
conſiderable increaſe of ſmuggling, beſides the ruin 
of many families. I am therefore perfectly con- 
vinced, that if Tobacco was reduced to 24 reals 
vellon, the produce of the revenue would be greater, 
the expenſes leſs, and a mortal blow would alſo be 
given to this contraband; beſides the advantage 
that would reſult from brin ging back to honeſt and 
uſeful induſtry the many unfortunate Spaniards who 


are actually deluded by the attraction of a criminal 
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gain. Much could be ſaid on this head; but as it- 


is foreign to the pretent ſubject, I thell return to 
that of the amazing contraband trade which mult 
take place in our Colonies, it the Royal reſolution 
of the month of Afttil is ever carried into eflect. In 
order to ſhew that my fears are not proundleſs, 
and to demonſtrate that the contraband trade of the 
Engliſh has always increaſed in the fame ratio of 
our prohibitions, I ſhall here faithfully copy a paſ- 
lage from Edwards's Atridgment of the Civil and 
Commercial Hiſtory of the B ritifh IV eſt Indies, pub- 
lied in London in 1794. Vol. itt, page 114 to 
116. 2 | | 
As the trade which is carried on between Ja- 
© maica and the Spaniſh territories in America, 
has been already mentioned, the ſollowing ac- 
count of it in its preſent ſtate, and of the nieans 
© which the parliament of Great Britain have 
adopted to ſupport it, may not perhaps be unac- 
** ceptable to tlie reader. Formerly, as is well 
* known, it was a very extended and highly ad- 
e vantageous intercõurſe; for towards the begin- 
** ning of the preſent century, it was ſuppoſed to 
** have given employment to 4,000 tons of Engliſh 


FT ſhipping; and to produce an annual vent of Britiſh 


% goods, to the amount of one million and a half 
in value. For many years, however, the trade 
has been on the decline, Since the year 1748, 
** the court of Madrid ſeems to have been actuated 
**:by a more pradent and liberal policy, towards 
its American gominions; and in proportion as 
te tne ſeverity of the antient regulations has abated, 
e the contraband tri Pic has gradually  diminifficd. 
$5 Notwithſtanding this, however, the intercourſe 
„with Jamaica in Spaniſh veſſels was very conſi- 
a er able, ſo late as the year 1704, 

At that time, the Engliſh miniſtry iſſued di- 
60 1 to 5 the laws of navigation with 
„ the utmoſt rigour; and the captains of Britiſh 
de men of War had ellen ale commiſlſions given 
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to them, with orders to ſeize indifcriminately 
all foreign veilels that ſhoule d:;be found in the 
ports of our Welt India Iflands, a meature which 


in reality converted our navy into. guardla-coſtas 


for the Spaniſh King. The Spaniards by theſe 
proceedirigs, were deterred from approaching 
near us; and in the year 1765, the exports from 
Great Britain to [2maica alone were deficient 
by 168, 000%. ſterling, of the year 1763. | 
A more prudent and ſagacious miniſtry endea- 
voured to remedy the milchies, by ifuing orders 
for the admiſſion of Spaniſh veiſzls as uſual, but 
the nature and deſign of thote orders were {9 
amply explained in the Britth parliament, that 


the Spanith court immediately adopted a mode 


of conduct cqually cfficacious ſor counteracting 
them. his conſiſted in laying open the trade 
to the Iflands of Trinidad, Porto Rico, Hiſpa- 
niola and Cuba, to every Spaniſh Province, and 
ſaffering goods of every kind to be fent thither 
on the payment of moderate. duties. 

„Such, however, is the ſuperior excellence or 
cheapneſs of Britiſh manufactures, that the trade 
would probably. have revived, if the Britiſh mi- 


niſtry of 1765, had deſiſted from any Farther 


meaſures, after giving orders for the admiſſion of 
Spaniih veilels into our. ports in the Weſt-Indies. 
But in the year following, they paſſed an act of 
parliament for opening the ports of Jamaica and 


Dominica, to all foreign veſſels that came under 
a certain deſeription. The jealouſy of Spain Was 


rouſed by this meaſure; and the ſubſequent ex- 
ertions of our parliament, ſerved only to in- 
creaſe, inſtead of alleviating the malady. The 
collectors at the ſeveral Britiſh free ports, by an 
unfortunate overlight, were ordered to keep rC- 
gular accounts of the entry of all foreign veſſels, 


and of the bullion which they imported, together 


with the names of the commanders. ＋ he court 


of Spain found means to procure copies of theſe 
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accounts; and the conſequence of this Was, that 
„% many poor people, who had been concerned in 
© tranſporting bullion into our Iſlands, were deſ- 
*© troyed. As ſoon as the Britiſh miniſtry were ac- 
% quainted with this circumſtance, they revoked 
© the former inſtructions ; but the remedy came 
© too late to be efficacious; for it was natural to 
«© ſuppoſe, that the Spaniards would avoid all in- 
tercourſe with a people, whom neither the ſafety 
of their friends, nor their own intereſt, could 
engage to confidence and ſecrecy. 

Hence the little trade which at preſent ſubſiſts 
with the ſubjects of Spain in America, is prin- 
„ cipally carried on be ſmall veſſels from Jamaica, 
Which contrive to clude the e of the 
«© guarda-coltas.”” 

This paſſage clearly explains the object His Bri- 
tannic Majeſty's Council had in view, by opening 
about two years ago, the ports of Jamaica and Pro- 
widence to the Spaniards, although in time of war, 
and by it will alſo be ſeen, that the order of April 
laſt, cloſing our ports in America, far from putting 
a ſtop to the contraband traffic, will therein pro- 
mote the views of our enemies. 

There are a certain claſs of people, "I either 
from want of information or a want of confidence in 
their own underſtanding, give more credit to acts of 
authority and examples, than to the conviction of 
ſound reaſoning. In order to.convince perſons of this 
deſcription, I ſhall refer them to the practice of thoſe 
nations who poſſeſs Iſlands in the American Archi- 
pelago. The Dancs have made of St. Thomas, 
the only Iſland they have, a free port, to the great 
advantage of that colony. The French have not 
only opened all their ports for every ſpecies of pro- 
viſions and merchandize, but they have even taken 
very ſubmiſſive ſteps towards the American Go- 
vernment, to induce them to revoke the prohibition 
they had impoſed on their citizens againſt trading 
with the 4 rench Iſlands; they have obtained this, 
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in part, under certain promiſes and conditions, 
which in any other circumſtances would not have 
been conſidered very honourable. The Dutch have 
alſo opened to foreign trade all their Hlands, as 
well as other poſſeſſions on the continent : they re- 
ceive every kind of merchandize, and they have not 
impoſed any reſtriction on the exportation of any 
article whatever. Even the Engliſh themſelves, 
in ſpite of the facility which the ſuperiority of 
their navy and the regularity of their convoys give 
them in trade, although poſſeſſing Canada, which 
otters them reſources of Grain, Lumber and Cattle; 
notwithitanding the abundance of wheat which 
generally prevails in England; of the {alt provi- 
ſions of Ireland, and of the Timber they draw from 
the Baltic, yet with all theſe advantages they re- 
ccive in their Iſlands, the Flour, Beef, Pork, Rice 
and every other kind of proviſions, the Lumber for 
Ship and Houſe building and Staves from the ports 
of the: United States. They permit in return the 


even of Gold and Silver, with the ſole exception of 
not exporting, in neutral bottoms, Sugar, Coffee 
and Cotton. Now if the Engliſh, with all theſe 
advantages, do not only find it uſeful, but even ne- 
ceſſary to recur to the vaſt depoſit of the United 


tice, in the name of humanity, why ſhould we not 
do as much? Have we more reſources? have we 
better means of communication ? do we obtain the 
like advantage of regular convoys and the protec- 
tion of an active and numerous navy? Beſides, 
why do we ſeparate ourſelves from certain ſound 
principles, the truth whereof is daily confirmed by 
experience in order to follow ancient prohibitions 
which it ſo clearly condemns ? 


One equally ſimple, eaſy and ſalutary, which will 
produce advantages to, all parties concerned ; one 
that will cauſe the Colonies to profper, that will 


exportation from the Iflands of all their produce, 


States, in the name of reaſon, in the name of juſ- 


What plan is there then left for us to adopt? 
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aſſiſt the revenue, and one that will not leſs ſatisfy 
the merchants. As policy requires it, let all Engliih 
manufactures be prohibited, excepting, neverthe- 
leſs, negroes and inſtruments of ſugar works and 
of Agriculture; the prohibition of theſe articles 
bdut lirtle damage to our enemies and 
would injure us beyond calculation. To avoid 
fraud, let it be ordered that no veſſels ſhall be re- 
ceived without the paſſports of the Spanith Conſuls 
who reſide in che ports or diſtricts from whence 
they may ſail. Let it be enjoined to the ſaid Con- 
ſuls not to grant paſſports until the ſhippers declare 


ander oath, before a Notary Public, that their vet- 


ſels do not carry any article of Britiſh produce or 


Britiſh ma: eee and let the Captains be obliged 
to produee on their arrival at our ports this docu- 


ment, legalized by the Conſuls of Spain. Let 


there be agpointed in our cuſtom houſes intelligent 
and zcalous inſpectors, well acquainted with the 
ipecie and manufactory of the goods that may be 
wreſcnted to them. Theſe precautions being taken 
let all the principal Spanith ports of America be 


laid open to neutrals, and let them be permitted to 


introduce proviſions and merchandize of every 
kind paying on their arrival the duty of 32 per cent. 
Let the duty of 20 per cent. which is now paid on 
exportation be reduced to 10 per cent.* Let our 
merchants make whatever ſhipments they choole, 
Paying only 5 per cent. on their imports in the Co- 
lonies, and let them export from thence duty free. 
A regulation of this kind will cauſe our Colonies, 
in the New World, to flouriſh: it will give to the 
Royal treaſury an angual revenne of ten or twelve 

millions of dollars: it will, facilitate to Spain, 
abundantly and cheap, the produce ſhe may want 
of her Colonies, and 15 the effect of the concurrence 


of neutrals in a European e the produce of 


—— 
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her ſoil and Indaſtry will be fold at advantageous 
prices, and in greater quantity, in order to he re- 
introduced in her American poſſeſſions; finally our 
merchants will be able to trade with the advantage 
of 37 per cent. given them, in America, on the du- 
ties charged to foreigners, and they miglit allo ob- 
tain a ſimilar advantage in Spain. 

It is then evident that this plan appears to reunite 
all the various intereſts. I could add many other 
obſervations in ſupport of the above indicated plan, 
There are, in fact, ſome of ſuch magnitude and im- 
portance, that although 7 do not mention them they 
are not difjicult to gueſs + at all events, if thoſe I have 
expoſed are not ſufficient to produce that convic- 
tion which I have endeavourcd to obtain, the enu- 
meration of every other would alſo be uſcleſs. 

In the courſe of this eſſay, I have permitted my- 
ſelf ſome expreſſions reſpecting the merchants, 
which may cauſe ſome to think I am a tworn enemy 
to them and to Commerce. But if they read this. | 
pamphlet with attention and impartiality, they mult 1 
acknowledge I am as much a friend to Commerce | 
as an enemy of the monopoly Ihe ve endeavoured to 
deſtroy. Far from wiſhing to inſult the merchants, 

I ſhall now repeat what 1 have alrcady ſaid, that 
they are uſeful, neceſſary, and worthy of the 
protection of the Government, when icy endeavour 
to combine their private intereſt with the genere yood 
of the ſtate. They form an Kanourable claſs, inti- 
tled to reſpect, and in which I flatter myſelf of poſ- | 
ſeſſing ſome friends, as reſpectable for their virtue | 
and honeſty as they are for their liberality and | 
opulence. I hope that the greateſt part-of them 
will perceive, in all its extent, the truth of the "44 
aſſertions, I have been obliged to bring ſor- 
ward in the courſe of this little work; but if 
either from a want of examination or feduced 
by the temptations of avarice, they ihould not be | 
ſatisfied I ſhall conclude, faying, * Aunicus Plato | 
Jed magis amica veritas. | | 


A STATEMENT of the coffee, Cotton, Indigo, and Sugar imported into Frar 
from 1782 to 1790, 
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| Coffee. Cotton. | Indigo. 
f 
> 

Dates, | | | 
| Quantity. - | Value. | Quantity, | Value. | Quantity. | Val 
——T1782 | 69;574;600 Ib;| 5218,73 4.376,00 P. 7,002,542] 3,972,450 lb. 30,73 
1783 45.848, 200 36,678,800] 5,946, 800 | 10,419,512] 1,567,060 15,28 
1784 66,041,600 $0,792,973] 4,856,500 8,742, 1600 1, 614, 300 15,39 
1755 737361, 940 58,801,814 6,978, 5 80 15,470, 5360 1,694,470 15,23 
1786 66,231,270 | 58,258,630] 7,595,195 | 19,077,027] 1,383,060 | 12,85 
1787 76,560,800 73,159,154 9,285,534} | 26, 240, 730] 1, 186, 620 11,4. 
1788 78,544,818 87,641,946 10, o5 5, 65 4 21,782,431] 1, 110, 922 | 10,4: 
1789 925,612,660 97,358,972] 9,340,785 | 15,218,320] 1,107,092 10, 51 
1790 95,583,427 105, 224, 829 9,023,076 | 15,860,428 838,392 8715 

: 5 — OO 
. 664,365,315 620, og, oy 67, 456, 24 [139,819,695] 13,57. % 130, 14 
N 73518366 | 65,899,788] 7.495, 191 | 1555353523) 5508332 | 14:45 


into France from its American Colonies, during the Space of nine Tears; 5 VIZ. 
to 1790, incluſive, | | 
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Brown Sugar. White Sugar. Total amount 2 

— na ——_———_ 29 0 ——each year's exports, 
y. | Value. Quantity. | Value, | Quantity. Value. in French livres. 
o lb. 30, 724, 5 50 36,949,020 lb.] 13,066, 847 12,799,600 lb. 5758897745 154,864,660 N 
56 157,283,605 29,372,990 10,069,221] 82, 288, 900 43,814,509 116 8655647 
>O 15,387,460 55,456,480 - | 16,824,536| 93,214,139 | 44,501,400 136,248,529 
7 115,233,515} 80,614,400 26,614,895 18,627,750 | 59,463,454 175.584.214 
30 12,891,713! 81,056,140 29, 150, og 93,167,880 | 49,202,316 168,639,785 
20 | 11,458,243! 88,276, 200 | 30,857,092] 76,307,880 | 39,746,333] TS1,401,552 
22 | 10,452,104 111,493,984 45,030,962 70,856,853 44,539,280 209,446,723 
92 | 10,516,394 117,940,029 51, 297,5 160 66,032,571 41,411,073 215,802,284 
92 8,158,302 127,282,900 58,371,200 59,842,403 __ 40, 253.820 227758747579 
| | 
92 130,105,886 728,648,713 231,882,268/779,138,053 (414, 881,933. Ts. 1,580,787,973 
32 | 14,456,209! 80,960,968 | 31,320,262] 86,570,861 | 46,097,992]. Ts. 176,309,772 
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